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Former congressmen 
criticize party politics 


By KELSEY KO 
News & Features Editor 


As a part of IDEAL’s 
Congress to Campus 
event, former congress- 
men Cliff Stearns (R-FL) 
and Nick Rahall (D-WV) 
sat down for aninterview 
with The News-Letter. The 
interview covered the 
American political sys- 
tem, this year’s presiden- 
tial election and the role 
of students in politics. 

Stearns served as a 


Florida representative 
for 24 years, leading 
an investigation into 


Planned Parenthood and 
sitting on the Energy and 
Commerce and Veteran’s 
Affairs committees. 
‘- Rahall served for 38 
years as a representative 
for West Virginia, sit- 
ting on the Committee 
for Transportation and 
Infrastructure, where he 
advocated for both the 
coal industry and envi- 
ronmental protection. 
Both former congress- 
men discussed the major 
problems, both foreign 
and domestic, facing the 
United States today. 
Rahall emphasized the 
reed for more job oppor- 
tunities and the threat of 
domestic terrorism. 
-- “Jobs, jobs and jobs,” 


Rahall said. “I don’t 
mean to diminish the 
threat of terrorism which 
is with us _ everyday. 
It’s going to be with us 
everyday — the home- 
grown type of terrorist, 
lone wolf type that is in- 
spired by ISIS, maybe not 
directly created by ISIS, 
but inspired.” 

Stearns spoke about 
the three issues he thinks 
the nation must address. 

“The deficit is ap- 
proaching 20 trillion 
dollars and when there’s 
more government spend- 
ing, then the deficit takes 
away from the public 
sector. So I think in my 
opinion, deficit is the big- 
gest problem long-term,” 


Stearns said. “Providing | 


more expansion on the 
economy through job 
creation and incentives 


for industry to maximize | 


expansion so that we get 
the middle class to get 
more of an opportunity 
for success. The third 
one would probably be 
foreign and domestic re- 
lations dealing with ter- 
rorism, cyber attacks and 
security in our big cities.” 
In terms of enacting 
actual change and pass- 
ing policies regarding 
these issues, Stearns 
See CONGRESS, pace A5 
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Comedian and actor Eric André’s unconventional humor entertained a full crowd, including some of his biggest fans, in Shriver Hall. 


Eric André bares all at packed MSE kickoff 


By MICHAEL FEDER 
For The News-Letter 


Students filled Shriver 
Hall on Thursday Sept. 8 to 
see alternative comedian, 
writer and actor Eric An- 


| dré begin the 2016 Milton 


S. Eisenhower (MSE) Sym- 
posium. MSE’s theme this 
year is “Facing Fracture.” 

Known for The Eric An- 
dré Show on Adult Swim, 
along with acting credit 
on the show Man Seeking 
Woman on FXX, André’s 
comedic style is charac- 
terized as absurdist and 
unconventional. 

The Buttered Niblets, 
the University’s only im- 
provisational comedy 
group, performed a ten- 
minute opener for André, 
whose arrival was de- 
layed because he was eat- 
ing pizza and meditating. 

When André eventu- 
ally emerged on stage, he 
was met with several en- 
thusiastic fans in the au- 
dience who held up large 
signs with quotes and slo- 
gans from his show. 

André’s set covered a 
wide array of topics which | 


poked fun at pop culture, 
drug use and sexual activ- 
ity. He did not shy away 
from controversial humor 
or language, frequently 
describing explicit sexual 
acts and making insulting 
remarks. 

“You think if Paul Walk- 
er’s name was Paul Driver, 
he would’ve walked away 
from that accident?” André 
said in one of his jokes. 

His set included refer- 
ences and impersonations 
of numerous other artists 
and comedians. 

“IT want to do a char- 
acter called Andrew Nice 
Clay who acts like An- 
drew Dice Clay but is a 
feminist,” André said. 
“He’s like ‘Oh! I’m respect- 
ing my wife as an intellec- 
tual equal over here.” 

André engaged with 
the audience throughout 
his act, bantering back 
and forth with them. An- 
dré suggested that two 
hecklers french kiss each 
other, which they did. 

Another audience mem- 
ber drank large amounts 
of ranch dressing out of a 
bottle, a bit taken from An- 


IDEAL hosts former U.S. representatives at forum 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
For The News-Letter 


IDEAL at JHU hosted 
its first-ever Congress 
to Campus town hall 

Wednesday night in the 
Hodson Boardroom. The 
event brought together a 
bipartisan team of four 
former Congress mem- 
bers, Toby Roth (R-WI, 
1979-1996), Barbara Ken- 
nelly (D-CT, 1981-1999), 
Nick Rahall (D-WV, 1977- 
2015) and Cliff Stearns 
(R-FL 1989-2013), over the 
Span of three days. 

- The town hall was the 
first event kicking off 
IDEAL2016, a program to 
promote student involve- 
ment and education in this 
year’ s election cycle. 
=> After a brief round of 
introductions, the for- 
mer congressmen began 
answering questions 
from the audience. A 
major point of debate re- 
volved around the future 
of Congress, as well as 
the U.S. government as a 
whole, in light of grow- 
ing and persistent parti- 
Eeslup, 


have a positive perspec- 
tive regarding the future 
of America’s democratic 
political system. A strong 
supporter of Donald 
Trump, Roth emphasized 
the importance of change 
in the system. 

“The system has 
changed. Times have 
changed. This govern- 
ment we have is not going 
to be around. It is not. We 
can't go on like this. Why? 
Because no decisions are 
made,” Roth said. 

Roth openly criticized 
the Obama administra- 
tion for its lack of leader- 
ship skills in a troubling 
climate of change. 

“Why isn’t Obama go- 
ing to Chicago to show us 
what he can do? That's his 
home town! That’s where 
he grew up! Why isn’t 
Hillary Clinton down 
there? Do you know why? 
No leadership. The times 
are not the same any- 
more,” he said. “What's 


the new world going to 


look like? Yes, you have 
still got the Constitution, 
but you have only got 


nine people interpreting | 
it. The Constitution only 


means something if peo- 
ple are standing behind 
it... We are on the road to 
serfdom.” 

Twice, Roth pulled out 
Friedrick Hayek’s Road to 
Serfdom to illustrate what 
he thought the future held 
in store, which was the 
impending death of de- 
mocracy in America. 

“If I were you I'd be 
darned concerned,” Roth 
said. “We are on the road 
to serfdom. You go from 
liberty to socialism. You 
go from socialism to total- 
itarianism to dictatorship. 
That’s what you're going 


to be dealing with.” 
Rahall (D-WV)  re- 
sponded to Roth’s state- 
ments by arguing that 
regardless of who is 
elected to the presidency 
later this year, it is un- 
realistic to expect the 
large-scale change Roth 
hopes Trump will bring. 
“Barack Obama was 
elected eight years ago 
on a platform of change,” 
Rahall said. “He came to 
office with a lot of people 
expecting good things. 
He made a serious effort 
in working across parties, 
See TOWN HALL, pace A6 
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John Waters revisited 


The Hopkins Film 
Society screened the 


John Waters film, Female 
Trouble, which shocked 
and confused students. 


ARTS, PAGE B5 
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dré’s show. Yelling “Ranch 
it up!” the audience mem- 
ber then threw the bottle at 
André, who batted it away 
with his hand. 

André then suggested 
that students sitting on 
the balcony towards the 
back of the auditorium 
jump or urinate off it. 

Not everyone received 
André’s comedy well. One 
student left in the middle 
of the set, citing the lack of 
Donald Trump jokes. 

At the end of his set, 
André invited an audi- 


ence member up onto the 
stage for an interview. 
After inviting him to free- 
style rap, André removed 
his own shorts and under- 
wear. He then hid his gen- 
italia between his thighs 
and humped the student. 
André received a stand- 
ing ovation. 

Students enjoyed An- 
dré’s material and its un- 
conventionality. 

Sophomore Alexa Earls 
was excited that André’s 
performance was different 

See MSE, pace A6 


New Title 1X director 


pushes lor education 


By MORGAN OME 
Layout Editor 


Joy Gaslevic became 
assistant vice provost 
and Title IX coordinator 
within the Office of In- 
stitutional Equity (OIE) 
effective June 1. As Title 
IX coordinator, she orga- 
nizes University efforts to 
prevent and address sex 
discrimination across all 
of Hopkins’ domestic and 
overseas campuses. 

Gaslevic moved from 
private practice to the Of- 
fice of the Maryland At- 
torney General (OAG) in 
2004 where she served 
as an Assistant Attorney 
General in the Education- 
al Affairs Division. There, 
she handled matters con- 
cerning Title IX. 

She was drawn to the 
position at Hopkins be- 
cause of her combined in- 


terests in legal affairs and — 


helping students. 

“I've been the law- 
yer for lots of higher 
ed institutions and the 


lawyer for an office of 


institutional equity, and 
I watched for years the 
wonderful work that 
[OIE] did,” Gaslevic said. 
“Tve always loved my 
work with student af- 
fairs’ offices...and I’ve 
always wanted to be ina 
position where I could be 
on the ground helping.” 

Title IX is a federal law 
that prohibits discrimina- 
tion based on an individ- 
ual’s sex in schools and 
universities that receive 
federal funding. 

Gaslevic stated that 
both Title IX and Hop- 
kins’ sexual misconduct 
policy direct how the 
University tackles sexual 
misconduct, a form of sex 
discrimination, | which 
includes sexual harass- 
ment, sexual assault, re- 
lationship violence and 
stalking. 

Gaslevic hopes to pre- 
vent and address sexual 
misconduct in her capac- 
ity as Title IX coordinator. 
“My lofty goal would 

that through the 
See TITLE IX, pace A4 
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Can we 3D print a heart? 


The latest technology may make it possible 
to print cardiac muscles and in the future, an 
entire human heart. SCITECH, PAGE B7 


No consent in classic movies 


Guest columnist Alyssa Remshak criticizes 
the portrayal of rape in the ‘80s film, 76 
Candles. VOICES, PAGE AQ 
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(MA open house celebrates multiculturalism 


Former members of 
congress address SGA 


By SOPHIE JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


Jonathan Loewenberg 
and Clay Zou, sophomore 
Stephanie Klaskin and 
Sophomore Class Senator 
Jennifer Baron were the 
nominees for the KSAS 
Curriculum Committee, 
while Senior Class Sena- 
tors Andrew Phipps and 
Adelaide Morphett, Se- 
nior Class President Syed 
Hossain and junior Anna 
Rittenburg were the nom- 
inees for WSE. 
Additionally, former 
congressmen Nick Ra- 
hall and Cliff Stearns ad- 
dressed the SGA as part | 
of IDEAL’s Congress to 
Campus program, which | 
brings former legislators 
university and commu- 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
passed a bill requesting 
funding for the Big Blue 
Jay Tailgate, introduced by 
Junior Class Senator AI- 
berto “Pepe” Muniz, at its 
weekly meeting on Tues- 
day in McCoy Hall. Co- 
sponsored by Beta Theta 
Pi and the SGA, the Big 
Blue Jay Tailgate will take 
place on Sept. 17 on the 
freshman quad. The event 
will cost roughly $961 in 
total, with SGA contribut- 
ing about $500 and Beta 
Theta Pi contributing the 
remainder of the cost. 


“We've done this for 
the past three years, and 
it’s always very good and 
very well-received,” Mu- 
niz said. “The reason we 
do the event is because we 
want to promote school 
spirit. We go to the foot- 
ball game afterwards, and 
it just gets the students 
excited about athletics at 
Hopkins.” 

SGA voted  unani- 
mously to pass a_ sec- 
ond bill, sponsored by 
Sophomore Class Senator 
Nina D’Amiano, which 
requested SGA funding 
for the Center for Health 
Education and  Well- 
ness’s (CHEW) initiative 
to provide free condoms 
to students on campus. 
CHEW’s program will 
cost $916 annually. 

“I checked with the 
president of the Public 
Health Student Forum, 
and they will be fixing 
and replacing condom 
dispensers. as__ well,” 
D’Amiano said. 
health of students on this 
campus is an important 
interest of the SGA, and 
we think this is an ap- 
propriate use of funds.” 

The SGA also voted 
unanimously to approve 
the nominees for the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences (KSAS) and 
Whiting School of Engi- 
neering (WSE) Curricu- 
lum Committees. Seniors 


“The d 


nity college campuses | 


for two day visits. 

Rahall served as a 
Democratic 
man of West Virginia 
from 1977 to 2015, while 
Stearns served as a Re- 
publican Congressman of 
Florida from 1989 to 2013. 
The congressmen dis- 
cussed their experiences 
in American politics 
and answered questions 
about bipartisanship, 
gun control and the fu- 
ture of the two-party po- 
litical system. 

Congressmen Rahall 
complimented the SGA 
and encouraged the stu- 
dents to further their in- 


Congress- 


volvement in student gov- | 


ernment. 

“IT want to commend 
each of you, 
what I’ve seen here to- 
night is an involvement 
in student government 
affairs and a good, ex- 
cellent turnout,” Rahall 
said. “I was a part of stu- 


sity, | 
did not have this turnout, 
we did not have this en- 
thusiasm, and we did not 


have this transparency | 
that you seem to exhibit | 
here this evening. I sa- | 
| where we can challenge 
| them.” 


lute you for your involve- 
ment, and please, please, 
please keep it up. Keep 
it up, get more involved 
and look at running for 
public office.” 


because | 
| The Office of Gender Eq- 


boy, v “we | 


By EMMA ROALSVIG 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Campus offices in the 
area of Diversity & In- 
clusion and the Center 
for Student Success held 
an open house in Home- 
wood Apartments on 
Sept. 8. 

Incoming and return- 
ing students were wel- 
comed to campus by the 
Office of Multicultural 
Affairs (OMA), the Cen- 
ter for Student Success 
, LGBTQ Life, the Inter- 
faith Center (IFC) and 


uity (OGE). 

Annalise Setorie, the 
assistant director for pro- 
gramming at OMA, coor- 
dinated the event. 


cate on issues of multi- 
culturalism, diversity 
and inclusion,” Setorie 
said. “We want to be a 
safe space for students 
and also a brave space 


Jamie Riley is the as- 
sociate dean for diversity 
and inclusion. This new 
office encompasses many 


Student Involvement Fair promotes 


COURTESY OF JULIE CUI 


Groups such as the Yong Han Lion Dance club reached out to interested students in every corner of the fair. 


By JULIE CUI 
For The News-Letter 


On Friday Sept. 9, the 
annual Student Involve- 
ment Fair (SIF) was held 
at the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center and 
featured over 300 clubs. 


_ SIF is an event for stu- 


dents looking to join new 
groups or learn about 


campus resources. 
The organizations 
featured at the event 


spanned all aspects of 
student life, ranging 
from academic and re- 
search groups to cultural 
and advocacy/awareness 
als Groups handed 


out flyers and goodies as 
students signed up for 
mailing lists. 

The event drew large 
crowds of undergradu- 
ates. Freshmen Sophie 
Black and Vickie Lee 
found many interesting 
groups and said the stu- 
dent group table guide 
which showed the loca- 
tion of each organization 
was helpful. 

“We found a lot of 
things we're interested in,” 
Black and Lee said. “There 
are so many people that 
you can’t even get through 
sometimes, but the guide 
[of groups and their tables] 


was definitely pela 


Another freshman, 
Lucy Massey, echoed 
what Black and Lee said. 

“It’s good that they’re 
kind of grouped, that’s 
helpful in finding things,” 
Massey said: “I also think 
[that] the attitude of the 
people running it is great 
— not too aggressive, but 
definitely enthusiastic.” 

Students at the SIF 
were seen consulting the 
color-coded map of group 
tables to find specific 
groups they were interest- 
ed in. In the sports teams 
section, the enthusiasm 
was clear as members of 
the swim team chanted 


“Swimming!” in different 


departments _—_ including 
LBGTQ Life, OGE, OMA 
and Campus Ministries. 
He felt that the open 
house helped create a 
sense of community. 

“[At this open house] 
students can come learn 
about how they can get 
involved and _ connect 
with others,” Riley said. 
“Our one main goal is to 
help students be part of a 
community.” 

The open house intro- 
duced students to the re- 
sources that these organi- 
zations offer, while letting 
them meet administration 
from the departments in 
an informal setting. 

In the courtyard, stu- 
dents could design henna 
tattoos, get 


cotton candy. Inside, ad- 
ministration ran tours of 
the offices and LGBTQ 
Life organized a coloring 
activity. 

Students were wel- 
come to walk through the 
building and stop in and 
chat at any of the offices 
they found interesting. 
Pamphlets, buttons and 
other resources advertis- 


caricature cele dey grea an 


COURTESY OF TIFFANY MARTINEZ 
Diversity & Inclusion and the Center for Student Success staff members collaborated to create a safe space for multicultural students. 


ing each of the five stu- 
dent offices were set out 
on a table in the OMA 
hallway, while catered 
food and gaming systems 
were made available for 
students. 

Annalise Setorie coor- 
dinated the event. She is 
the assistant director for 
programming at the Office 
of Multicultural Affairs. 

“All of our areas pro- 
mote inclusion and edu- 
cate on issues of multicul- 
turalism, diversity, and 
inclusion,” Setorie said. 
“We want to be a safe 
space for students and 
also a brave space where 
we can challenge them.” 

John Rawlins III, the 
assistant director of lead- 


share wie students what 
these offices have planned 
for the upcoming year. 
“Some new exciting 
things are happening. 
Some of these areas are 
brand new to campus. 
What better time of the 
year to get together to see 
what's new on campus to 
see old friends and meet 
new ones,” Rawlins said. 
All five organizations 


over 300 organizations 


intonations. Club Swin- 
ning Vice President Hal- 
ey Province said that she 
is looking forward to the 
upcoming year. 

“We're looking — for- 
ward to really expanding 
the team this year,” Prov- 
ince said. “It’s nice to see 
so much interest today.” 

Naomi Rodgers, a ju- 
nior in the Circus Club, is 
looking forward to hay- 
ing new members join the 
group. 

“This year is really ex- 
citing for us 


dance, dance,” Kim said. 
“It’s like a mix of martial 
arts and dance, and I re- 
ally enjoy it.” 

Sophomore Emma Lee 
reflected upon what how 
experiencing SIF differed 
as a freshman versus as a 
sophomore. 

“As a freshman, this 
fair was really cool for 
finding clubs that I was 
interested in and even 
ones I didn’t even know 
existed at. Hopkins,” Lee 
said. “And as a sopho- 


more com- 
because our ing back, 
founder just ;, ; ; it’s ae “lot 
graduated, “This fair was more like 
jooking so: Seely COOL JO ya tea 
* . a e % 

bring innew finding clubs ing of all 

1 d 

keep the that I was inthe lab 
club up and interested in.” encourag- 
running ing new 
even better,” — Emma LEE, people to 
Roesers —— Sopriomore 
A col- the next 
orful lion few weeks, 
was prowl- many  stu- 


ing the aisles, recruiting 
for the Yong Han Lion 
Dance Club. 

Junior Brian Kim, who 
is a member of the club, 
enjoys the opportunity 
that the club gives him to 
explore both dancing and 
martial arts at once. 

oH | i came fe dance, 


dent groups will hold 
their first general meet- 
ings or begin the process 
of evaluating member- 


ship applications. A full | 


list of student groups 
and their contact infor- 
mation can be found 
at — johnshopkins. cols 
giatelink. net. ae 


groupe. From d 


focused on the availabil- 
ity of resources and in- 
formation, as well as the 
importance of fostering 
a sense of student com- 
munity and providing a 
safe space for communi- 
cation. 

Director of LGBTQ 
Life Demere Woolway 
emphasized the support, 
education and advocacy 
within their undergradu- 
ate group DSAGA and 
the STEM-focused 0S- 
TEM. 

“I hope students build 
new connections and gain 
valuable resources,” said 
Woolway. 

The Center for Cam- 
pus Ministries is home 
to campus’s 25 religious 


eS, the Interfaith Center 
is open to people’ of all 
faith traditions or of no 
faith at all. 

University Chaplain 
Kathy Schnurr comment- 
ed on the importance of 
the open house. 

“This event is a really 
important _ opportunity 
for students in the cam- 
pus community to be in 
this space together to get 
resources and strengthen 


existing — relationships,” 
Schnurr said. : 
Students who at 


tended the open house 
were impressed with the 
amount of information 
made readily available 
to them. Junior Giuliana 
Rivera appreciated the 
effort made to emphasize 
inclusion, diversity and 
equality. 

“I think it’s important 
to have these resources 
available, so that every- 
one can feel included and 
have a sense of belong- 
ing” said Rivera. 

Senior Elli Tian en- 
joyed the welcoming at- 
mosphere and the free 
food. 

“Tm part of the cul- 
ture groups on campus, 
but I've never actually 
been down to see the 
OMA Office before. Ac- 
tually being able to come 
out and see the organiza- 
tion of the office was cool. 
Also the food. There’s a 
lot more going on than I 
thought,” Tian said. 

Setorie was enthusias- 
tic about students using 
the resources offered to 
them and even recom- 
mended that students 
come to the building’s 
lounge just to hang out or 
study in a safe and wel- 
coming environment. 

“We hope that students 
come visit our spaces 
learn more about us,” — 
Setorie said. “We have an _ 

‘Open-Door Policy, so if — 
our door is open, students 
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COURTESY OF SHERRY KIM 


James Page will work to create an updated Road Map to Diversity that addresses student concerns. 


By SHERRY KIM 


News & Features Editor 


Vice President and 
Chief Diversity Officer at 
the School of Medicine, 
James E. Page Jr. became 
the interim chief diversi- 
ty officer and vice provost 
for the University, effec- 
tive Aug. 27. This is anew 
position at the University, 
following the departure 
of Caroline Laguerre- 
Brown who served in 
the dual role of both vice 
provost for institutional 
equity and chief diver- 
sity officer. Page’s interim 
appointment will extend 
through the search pro- 
cess of finding a perma- 
nent replacement. 

Page emphasized the 
importance of confront- 
ing issues relating to di- 
versity for the future of 
the University. 

“As we look across 
Hopkins in general, we 
are asking what is the 
climate of Hopkins in 
general? What is it peo- 


wom Riedel us.about, 
P elves and how do 


we improve that climate 
so that it is conducive to 
everyone in our environ- 
ment?” he said: “If we 
don’t get this right, the 
next hundred years are 
not going to be the same 
as the previous hundred 
or so years. We have to 
get this right for Hop- 
kins to continue to be 
not just relevant, but a 
leader in our world when 
it comes to research, edu- 
cation, care, science and 
the arts.” 

Page outlined the im- 
portance of the diversity 
officer's role within the 
changing social climate of 
the nation, as well as the 
role that the University 
plays within this frame- 
work. 

“Our country, our city 

is going through some 
real soul-reflecting when 
it comes to diversity in 
our environment,” he 
- said. “It’s a global phe- 
nomenon as well so it’s 
not just limited to Balti- 
more or the United States. 
The role of the diversity 
officer has become more 
critical in recent years be- 
cause of what is happen- 
ing within our country 
— some like to call this 
a kind of civil rights 2.0 
event happening now in 
our world.” 
- Page spoke about the 
difficulty in opening up 
a conversation on diver- 
sity that is conducive to 
respectful dialogue. 

“We struggle with the 
balance between an en- 
vironment where we can 
have rigorous debates 
around some very sen- 
sitive issues that people 
are passionate about, 
but also maintain an 
academic environment 
where free thought is not 
pushed down or pun- 
ished,” he said. “That's 
a tough, tough balance 
to have because people 
say things that person- 


MN 


é 


ally, you may not agree 
with at all. But the fact is 
that for us to continue to 
create the kind of intel- 
lectual giants that Hop- 
kins develops, we need 
that back-and-forth. 
That means sometimes 
we are going to be fac- 
ing conversations and 
challenges that we might 
prefer not to be a part of. 
But that is what helps to 
develop strong citizens.” 

He also pointed out 
that one of the major 
challenges in opening 
up a rounded discussion 
on diversity is fully rep- 
resenting  everybody’s 
ideas on both sides of 
spectrum, whether con- 
servative or liberal. He 
particularly highlighted 
the lack of conservative 
viewpoints being repre- 
sented in the current dis- 
cussion on diversity. 

“One of the challenges 
we may have is making 
sure we are represent- 
ing both sides — both 
the liberal and conserva- 
tive side,” he said. “Usu- 
ally when dealing with 
diversity issues, you're 
dealing with more of the 
liberal mindset, the lib- 
eral viewpoint. Some of 
the feedback we heard 
is that we don’t see the 
other part represented 
in the roadmap. That’s a 
tough one as well. I know 
that diversity means we 
account for both sides 
and that we are learning 
from both sides. We do 
not simply tell someone 
because they have a con- 
servative or liberal view- 
point, that their voice is 
not important.” 

Page stressed the sen- 
sitive nature of talking 
about diversity because of 
how connected it is to in- 
dividual identities. 

“Diversity is some- 
thing that people get very, 
very emotional about be- 
cause it is at our core,” he 
said. “I cannot walk out- 
side of this door and not 
be an African American, 
not be a male, or not be a 
husband or father of three 
kids — these are funda- 
mental components of 
who I am, so when those 
items are not respected, 
it’s hard for people to 
separate diversity from 
themselves.” 

Page spoke about the 
particular _ difficulties 
of working at a univer- 
sity where it is difficult 
to implement deep sys- 
temic changes in the way 
diversity is perceived in 
the span of an under- 
graduate’s time at Hop- 
kins. 

“One of things that is 
different on the Univer- 
sity side than my experi- 
ence at Dell or DaVita or 
other hospital systems is 
that there is a very lim- 
ited window where we 
get to interact intimately 


with our undergraduate 
students. You have about 


four, five, maybe a six 
year period, depending 
on what you're doing, 


and that’s it,” he said. 
“Some of the changes 
we're talking about take 
over a hundred years. So 
the changes that we’re 
trying to put in place 
may not all be able to 
be done within the hori- 
zons of an undergradu- 
ate’s life span. I think 
one of the things we do 
have to do is figure out 
what we can do to show 
folks that within this 
period of time, we can 
make a difference. There 
are some folks at the uni- 
versity who have been 
here longer than I’ve 
been alive — we've got 
people who have been 
here fifty-plus years, so 
they've been here for 
quite a long time. Get- 
ting someone who used 
to do something a cer- 
tain way for this many 
years to change isn’t al- 
ways easy.” 

Continuing, Page ex- 
plained the duty the Uni- 
versity has to its students 
in ensuring that their in- 
stitution’s environment 
is one that both supports 
and represents their val- 
ues. 

“Our students are 
going to hold us to ac- 
count,” he said. “They 


want to make sure that 


the environment they 
are going 


vided extensive feedback 
on what they wanted to 
see done. As hard as we 
try, we are not perfect. 


Interim diversity officer advocates for inclusion 


There are areas that we | 
have blind spots to. We | 


are trying to figure out 


what we missed in our | 


first version.” 

Page also discussed 
the changes being imple- 
mented in response to 
feedback on the Roadmap, 
particularly the question 


of administrative trans- | 


parency throughout the 
process of creating and 
improving diversity ini- 
tiatives. 

“We got feedback that 
we need more transpar- 
ency around our ac- 
tivities, numbers 
our successes and chal- 


lenges,” he said. “You're | 


going to see some an- 
nouncements shortly 
talking about our efforts 
around 


ing to be unprecedented. 


quite what we're doing 
when it comes to creat- 
ing transparency around 
metrics.” 


In addition, Page point- | 


ed to the Faculty Diversi- 
ty Initiative (FDI) and the 
commitment Hopkins is 


making to support post- | 


doctoral faculty members. 
One initiative provides 
funds to support postdoc- 
toral faculty members as 


and | 


transparency | 
for metrics, and it’s go- | 


they transition or extend | 


their research. 
Speaking about 

search for permanently 

filling the role of Chief 


Diversity Officer at the | 


University, Page  af- 


firmed that he was ac- | 


tively aiding the search. 


There is not a set time- | 


line in place yet for the 
search, but Page stressed 
that the importance of 


finding the right person | 


for the role. 

“There are some ad- 
vantages in taking our 
time and getting the right 
person in the role,” Page 
said. “Someone who can 
fill Caroline [Laguerre- 
Brown]’s shoes is going 
to be tough. 
We also 


to spend 
for the next 
four, six or 
eight years 
of their life 


“Diversity is 
something that 


have several 
initiatives 
we need to 
get out and 


isin anen- people get very, Bet ane 
vironment : while we 
that reflects, VETY emotional” = eo mime 
their val- about because it ing about 
ues. This is , om filling this 
not just a 18 at Our core. permanent 
place that ow J AMES PAGE role. This 
you come ? person has 
and leave. INTERIM CHIEF to have the 
Our stu- skills, tem- 
dents are. DIVERSITY‘OFFICER - perament, 
living in intellectual 
this envi- capacity, 


ronment. This is their 
home. And they want 
to make sure that their 
home is a place that they 
can be proud of. So, as 
we start to think about 
what that means from all 
the different pillars, we 
do have a lot of work to 
do.” 

Looking forward, 
Page elaborated on plans 
for the University’s 
Roadmap on Diversity 
and Inclusion initially 
released in the spring 
of 2016. He recognized 
the flaws inherent in the 
Roadmap’s first version, 
and the University’s con- 
tinued commitment to 
improving and fostering 
dialogue on the issue of 
diversity through the 
platform of the Road- 
map. 

“This was a docu- 
ment that was put out to 
help create conversation 
and help us solicit feed- 
back,” Page said. “We've 
gotten a lot of feedback 
— the BSU [Black Stu- 
dent Union], DLC [Diver- 
sity Leadership Council], 
among others, have pro- 


ability to deal with am- 
biguity that would make 
them a strong fit for JHU.” 

When not promoting 
diversity at the Univer- 
sity, Page enjoys cooking 
and spending time with 
his family in his spare 
time. 

“T enjoy cooking, not 
just cooking regular stuff 
but complex type things 
— I roast a whole hog 
about twice a year. The 
day after Thanksgiving 
we have about 100 people 
over at our house, we do 
a seafood feast where 
take about five or six tur- 
key fryers and fill them 
up with lobster, shrimp, 
sausage, corn, crab and 
everything else you could 
think of and do a huge 
seafood boil, and throw 
it out on the table. That's 
part of my upbringing 
in Kentucky, and I also 
spent about twelve years 


-in Austin, Texas. I like 


to do complex grilling. I 


- did a 15-hour brisket ear- 


lier this week and it was 
amazing. I love spending 
time with my family — 
family is always first.” 


the | 


Well-Fest showcases 
mental health services 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
For The News-Letter 


The newly established 
University Health and 
Wellness Task Force orga- 
nized the first ever Well- 
Fest to raise awareness 
about the mental health 
resources available to stu- 


| dents. The event was held 
No university is doing | 


on the Freshman Quad on 
Friday, Sept. 9, with various 


| groups setting up tables to 
| showcase their services. 


Faculty and students 
greeted everyone who 
walked up to their tables, 
offering candy, informa- 
tional handouts and a va- 
riety of relaxation activi- 
ties. Yoga mats were also 
laid out on the quad with 
instructors for interested 
students. An assortment 
of balloons could be filled 
with sand and made into 
stress balls. Additionally, 
more tables were laid out 
with free healthy snacks 
and cold drinks. 

There was abooth where 
students could write down 
affirmations that provide 
reassurance during diffi- 
cult times. Another station 
allowed students to make 
S.M.A.RT. goals (Specific, 
Measurable, Attainable, 
Relevant and Time-based) 
to guide them towards bet- 
ter mental wellness. There 
was also a suggestion box 
for students to give input 
to the counseling center 
regarding mental health is- 
sues on campus. | 

Alexander (AJ) Tsang, 
the SGA representative on 
the Mental Health Task 
Force, explained the rea- 
sons behind Well-Fest’s 
inception as well as the 
collective effort behind its 
organization. 

“Well-Fest was a collab- 
orative effort between the 
University’s new Mental 
Health Task Force and the 
various mental health re- 
sources in the University,” 
Tsang wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. “Over 
the summer, the Task 
Force coordinated with 
Active Minds, APTT [A 
Place to Talk], the Rec Cen- 
ter, Stressbusters, CHEW 
[Center for Health Educa- 
tion Wellness], Dining and 
the Counseling Center to 
compose a festival to en- 
hance awareness of JHU’s 
existing mental health 
resources and accept stu- 
dents’ feedback on how 
to improve mental health 
across the university.” 

The Mental Health 
Task Force was initially 
assembled in March 2015 
in response to the stu- 
dent body’s request that 
the University more thor- 
oughly address issues of 
mental health. The group is 
composed of undergradu- 
ate students, graduate stu- 
dents and faculty from a 
wide range of academic 
areas, 

Tsang outlined the pur- 
pose of the new task force 
and the ways it will build 
on information collected 
from students to increase 
advocacy for mental health. 

“(Well-Fest] was also 
designed to spread the 
word about the Task 
Force’s mental health 
survey, which will play 
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| Student groups on the Freshman Quad promoted mental health. 


a crucial role in empiri- 
cally identifying — and 
ultimately, ameliorating 
— the sources of mental 
health issues on campus,” 
Tsang wrote. “The Task 
Force is aiming to compile 
the data from the online 
survey and in-person lis- 
tening sessions by the end 
of the semester so that 
work on drafting a more 
formal report can begin.” 

Katherine Jones, a coun- 
seling center staff member, 
spoke to the overarching 
goals of the event. 

“The overall aim of the 
event is to raise awareness 
about mental health and 
give techniques to man- 
age stress, and resources 
to manage stress, and also 
fun activities,” Jones said. 
“Each of our tables goes 
along with this year’s 
theme, which is ‘Be Well, 
Live Well, Do Well.” 

Staff members at. the 
event spoke to participants 
about future mental health 
related events on campus 
such as group exercise 
classes at the Recreation 
Center, peer listener events 
by APTT and massage ses- 

sions by the Stressbusters. 
Senior Sophie Man- 
cini, a member.of the new 


Mental Health Task Force, ee, 


explained the importance 
of the mental health ini- 
tiative and how it will 
benefit the student body. 

“The number of people 
who fall into states of ter- 
rible mental health at this 
school is alarming. It’s even 
more alarming how the 
majority of students do not 
know about the resources 
offered here to help combat 
that,” Mancini said. “Feed- 
back received spanned 
from kids not know where 
the counseling center was 
to reports of three week 
waiting periods for ap- 
pointments. That’s why 
I'm so excited to be on the 
Mental Health Task Force. 
For the first time the school 
is giving us a direct oppor- 
tunity to improve it.” 

Tsang spoke to the pos- 
itive reaction students had 
been showing to the event, 
and its widespread popu- 
larity with students and 
professors alike. 

“The event was a defi- 
nite success. The Task 
Force collected mental 
health feedback from a 
plethora of students,” 
Tsang wrote. “The Task 
Force also disseminated 
more information about 
itself so that students 
could be better informed 
about how it’s analyz- 
ing the aspects of mental 
health at JHU. The event 
was so widespread that a 
couple of humanities pro- 
fessors from Gilman came 
over to share their stories 
about mental health and 
its effects on their stu- 

dents.” = 

Tsang added that the 


_ event created a platform 


on campus for the dis- 
cussion on mental health — 
moving forward. — a 

“Overall, the discus- 
sions were quite positive 
and we gleaned a lot of | 
fantastic feedback that 
will be beneficial for the 
Task Force’s work this 
year,” he wrote. 
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TITLE IX From Al 
implementation of  ef- 
fective prevention strat- 
egies and awareness 
campaigns, sex discrimi- 
nation — including sex- 
ual misconduct — would 
become a non-occurrence 
at JHU,” Gaslevic wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Gaslevic explained an- 
other piece of legislation, 
the Clery Act, which serves 
to keep students informed 
and safe by requiring the 
University to disclose 
crime statistics and secu- 
rity information. 

“The Clery Act works in 
concert with Title IX when 
it comes to the ways they 
both protect against sexual 
violence,” Gaslevic wrote 
in anemail to The News-Let- 
ter. “For example, both re- 
quire that JHU put in place 
and keep in place policies 
designed to prohibit sexual 
violence and both require 
JHU to handle sexual vio- 
lence matters consistently 
and equitably.” 

After receiving a Title 
IX complaint, whether it 
be through a responsible 
employee report, campus 
safety and security report 
or direct report, OIE con- 
ducts an initial assessment. 

“The initial assess- 
ment in every case dif- 
fers depending on the 
facts, but we always look 
at safety and security,” 
Gaslevic said. “If it’s a 
Clery crime, we look at 
whether we need to issue 
a Clery timely warning. 
There are lots of different 
interim measures [that 
we look into] whether it 
is a workplace issue or a 


classroom issue, we work vention 


to implement those. We 
also look for requests for 
confidentiality, requests 
for anonymity and re- 
quests for action or no 
action.” 

In 2014, the University 
was under federal investi- 
gation for a Title IX viola- 
tion after several Hopkins 
students filed a complaint 
with the Department of 
Education. The complaint 
was filed following allega- 
tions of a gang rape occur- 
ring at the Pi Kappa Alpha 
(PIKE) fraternity house in 
2013. 

The students contended 
that the University had 
failed to report the inci- 
dent to the community in 
a timely manner, as man- 
dated by the Clery Act. 
Gaslevic declined to com- 
ment on whether the feder- 
al investigation was closed 
or ongoing, although she 
said the status of the inves- 
tigation may be publicly 
available. She declined to 
comment on the ongoing 
Stuart Walters sexual as- 
sault case. 

“We can’t comment 
on any case that may or 
may not be pending with 
the University,” Gaslevic 
said. “I can tell you that 
generally, the Univer- 
sity has a very compre- 
hensive policy in place 
for complaints of sexual 
misconduct and we have 
a process in place, and 
that’s what we follow. 
Other than that we take 
student privacy very seri- 
ously, and we can’t com- 
ment on a case that may 
or may not be ongoing.” 

Earlier this year, the 
University released a re- 
port of the findings of their 
Sexual Violence Climate 
Survey titled “It’s On Us 


that many students were | 
unlikely to report unwant- 
ed sexual behavior and 
were not aware of the re- | 
sources available to them. | 

“We also found a strik- | 
ing lack of awareness of | 
the Office of Institutional | 
Equity and other impor- | 
tant sources of support,” | 
the report stated. 

Hopkins has_ recently 
established the Sexual Vio- 
lence Advisory Committee 
and is working to increase 
awareness and _ support 
programs, such as_ by- 
stander intervention train- 
ing (BIT). Gaslevic praised 
the efficacy of these efforts 
and listed several new ini- 
tiatives. 

Her office is looking 
into creating a compre- 
hensive communications 
campaign to let students | 
know what resources are | 
available to them. So far 
these include wallet cards | 
with information and ad- 
vice, flash drives with the | 
office’s contact information | 
printed on the exterior and | 
several flyers that inform | 
students about what to do 
in when friends have ex- 
perienced sexual assault or 
wish to file a report. 

These items were dis- | 
tributed to all incoming 
students during Orienta- 
tion. 

“By continuing to get 
the word out about JHU’s 
policies and procedures 
surrounding sexual 
misconduct, we are also 
well on our. way to hav- 
ing a community that is 
very tuned into the is- 
sues surrounding sexual 
misconduct,” Gaslevic 
wrote. “That's key to pre- 


wu 


Gaslevic remains opti- 
mistic that the University 
can decrease the occur- 
rence of sexual misconduct 
in the future. 

“We're at a period in his- 
tory where we really have 
an increased awareness of 
this topic, and while that 
may be scary, it’s actually a 
positive thing, and I think 
it’s really going to move us 
forward,” Gaslevic said. 
“We have a lot of knowl- 
edge and attention on the 
subject matter right now 
and that may be both excit- 
ing, good and scary, all at 
the same time.” 


dominate many people's 
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Gaslevic raises Title Prof. Lien talks Asian-American role in politics 
IX campus awareness 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


The East Asian Studies 
(EAS) program hosted a 
seminar titled “Demystify- 
ing the Political Participa- 
tion of Asian Americans” 
on Tuesday afternoon as 
its first installment of the 
EAS Fall Speaker Series. 
Guest lecturer Pei-te Lien, 
a professor in political 
science, Asian American 
studies and feminist stud- 
ies from the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, 
discussed the effects of U.S. 
racial and ethnic politics on 
the political perception of 
Asian Americans. 

Lien prefaced her talk 


| by explaining that her re- 


search on the political par- 


| ticipation of Asian Ameri- 


cans attempts to study a 
stereotyped minority, par- 
ticularly when contrasted 
with their growing pres- 
ence within the actual 
American population. 

“I try very hard to try to 
understand a population 
that actually seems to suf- 
fer from a lot of stereotyp- 
ing and misunderstanding 
in terms of their political 
behavior,” Lien said. “The 
purpose of this talk is try- 
ing to unpack the ideas and 


consciousness today.” 

Lien then began the 
seminar by defining the 
boundaries of her re- 
search and _ highlighting 
key terms. 

“When we talk about 
Asian Americans it’s by 
geographic origin, people 
of Asian decent who re- 
side in the United States 
on a long-term basis,” she 
said. “We are also talking 
about American citizens 
and to-be citizens. Many 
people are actually in 
the process of becoming 
American.” 


COURTESY OF EDA INCEKARA 
Lien said that Asian Americans are becoming more politically active. 


Lien then expanded 
that within the umbrella 
term of “Asian American,” 
individuals tended to self- 
select depending on geo- 
graphical origin, with the 
main countries and places 
of origin for Asian Ameri- 
cans being China, Taiwan, 
Japan, Korea, Vietnam and 
the Philippines. She also 
listed India, Iran, Iraq, Is- 
rael and Syria as countries 
of origin for Asian Ameri- 
cans in order to be as in- 
clusive as possible. 

Lien then defined po- 
litical participation. She 
explained that there are 
four categories: electoral 
and non-electoral as well 
as domestic and non-do- 
mestic. According to Pro- 
fessor Lien, Asian-Ameri- 
can political participation 
in the United States is pri- 
marily domestic and elec- 
toral, consisting mainly 
of voting, campaigning, 
volunteering and running 
for office. 

Non-domestic __ elec- 
toral participation takes 
the form of holding office 
in the homeland govern- 
ment, lobbying and cam- 
paigning for U.S. foreign 
policy. Non-domestic and 
non-electoral _ includes 
liberalization and fund- 
raising. Domestic. non- 
electoral consists of lob- 
bying and implementing 
boycotts and strikes. 

Lien then explained 
that many people held be- 
liefs that Asian Americans 
harbor some sort of loyalty 
to their homeland govern- 
ments in Asia. She added 
that some people believe 
that Asian Americans are 
motivated by self-interest 
and are not interested in 
incorporation. Some _ be- 
lieve Asian Americans 
are socially and politically 
progressive and willing to 
work for the betterment of 
society. 


To provide a complete 
overview of the history 
of these conceptions, Lien 
discussed the four stages 
of political participation. 

From the mid 1800s 
to the early 1960s, Asian 
Americans began to par- 
ticipate in early non-polit- 
ical forms in response to 
racial exclusion. As early 
as 1790, the United States 
colonial government re- 
stricted citizenship to free 
white people. 

According to Lien, 
throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, East Asian immi- 
grants experienced vari- 
ous forms of racism. 

The most famous ex- 
ample of this is the 1882 
Chinese Exclusion Act, 
which is the only restric- 
tive immigration law tied 
to an ethnic name. Despite 
the various forms of rac- 
ism that immigrants ex- 
perienced, there was slow 
progress. For instance, in 

United States v. Wong Kim 
Ark, the Supreme Court 
affirmed birthright  citi- 
zenship for all U.S.-born 
people, regardless of the 
citizenship of their parents. 

Lien said that in the 
mid-1960s to 1970s, there 
was a movement towards 
rising racial conscious- 
ness’ that coincided with 
the anti-war protests of the 
late sixties. From the 1970s 
to the present, constituents 
have elected Asian Ameri- 
cans to office in Hawaii 
and large metropolitan ar- 
eas in the lower 48 states, 
such as San Francisco. 

Lien added that sub- 
urbs were and continue 
to be new, emerging sites 
of politics due to the influ- 
ence of immigrants. 

Throughout the lec- 
ture, Lien highlighted 
that Asian Americans 
currently make up only _ 
six percent of the total 
population of the United 
States. 

Lien pointed out that 
while 68 percent of Asian 
Americans are citizens, 
only 39 percent of those 
citizens are registered to 
vote. According to a Cur- 
rent Population Survey 
conducted in 2012, of that 
39 percent over 80 per- 
cent turned out to vote in 
Nov. 2012. 

“The proper question 
to ask then is how many 
Asian Americans are actu- 
ally eligible to vote?” Lien 
said. “And then, in spite of 


being a numerically small 

group, the population of 

Asian American voters is 

the fastest growing.” 

She explained _ that 
there are more registered 
Democrats than Republi- 
cans in the Asian-Ameri- 
can community, but most 
eligible voters belong to 
neither party. She added 
that even more important 
than party affiliation is 
the fact that Asian Ameri- 
can voters are becoming: a 
solid Democratic bloc. 

She then discussed the 
number of Asian Ameri- 
cans in office. According 
to Lien, unlike their Lati- 
no and Black counterparts, 
Asian municipal officials 
were mostly elected from 
non-majority Asian cities. 

While highlighting the 
progress made, Lien dis- 
cussed the latest efforts 
from within the Asian 
American community to 
educate lawmakers and 
the public about the past 
racism and xenophobic 
actions of the American 
leadership. 

She touched upon 
the 1882 Project, which 
helped secure the passage 
of two congressional reso- 
lutions expressing regret 
over the 1882 Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act. ; 

_ “The Asian-American 
community is entering 
into a new wave of politi- 
cal activism,” Lien said. 

Daniel Kim, head of 
the East Asian Stud- 
ies Student Advisory 
Committee, wrote that 
Lien debunks the com- 
mon myths about Asian 
American political in- 
volvement 

“Asian Americans are 
often viewed as politically 
languid, self-interested or 
indifferent when it comes 
to voting,” K rot 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Professor Lien, however, 
debunks these myths. It 
is true that as part of the 
whole AAPI demographic 
in the U.S, only a small 
portion votes — however, 
out of those who are eligi- 
ble and registered to vote, 
a vast majority votes. The 
Asian American commu- 
nity is not politically pas- 
sive. Rather, the question 
should surround the eligi- 
bility requirements for mi- 
norities and immigrants, 
which ultimately dictate 
who gets to vote and who 
doesn't.” Bh 


Nanofabrication transforms MRIs from grayscale to color 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


Gary Zabow, a research 
fellow at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and a guest 
researcher at the National 
Institute of Standards and 
Technology, presented a 
talk on Thursday Sept. 8 as 


part of the Department of | 


Mechanical Engineering’s 
(MechE) 2016 Fall Seminar 
Series. 

The presentation, ti- 
tled “Microengineering 
new NMR imaging and 
sensing probes,” gave an 
exposition of how nano- 
fabrication, or fabrication 
at the nano-scale, can 
add the new dimension 
of color to traditionally 
black and white magnetic. 
resonance imaging (MRI). 
This can significantly 
boosts the power of the 
contrast agents used in 
MRI and hence the qual- 
ity of an MRI scan. 

Yun Chen, an assis- 
tant professor, introduced 
Zabow and his work. ° 

“Why is this talk excit- 


_| ing? It’s because it’s revo- 


lutionary. Before [Zabow] 
+» ae up with ey ne £ 
could 


things in one color,” Chen 
said. “Generally if you look 
at an MRI it’s just grayscale, 
you cannot really have 
something like rainbow 
colors in different species. 
Powerful but limited infor- 
mation. [Zabow] came up 
with the deceivingly sim- 
ple way to engineer MRI 
into the whole new realm 
of colorfulness. Of course 
it’s very, very integral in 
potential applications.” 

Zabow expanded upon 
the implications of his 
work. 


“Adding color to some-- 
thing gives you more 
information that you've | 


ever had before. You're 
not just color coding an 
image, you're really get- 
ting more information out 
than would possibly occur 
otherwise,” Zabow said. 
“Having color labels have 
really revolutionized bio- 
engineering. This whole 
industry is now making 
these things.” amy 

Instead of relying on 


is how the 


radio frequency to iden- 
tify color and contrast. 
Microfabricated chips, 
or disks, that are made of 
magnetic metals like iron 
or nickel, sandwich a hy- 
drogel that is responsive 
to the local environment. 
This set up is considerably 
small compared to the size 
and bulk of an MRI ma- 
chine, which can weigh 
more than hundreds of 
pounds and take up a sig- 
nificant amount of space. 
The new technique is an 
example of extending nan- 
otechnology to work at the 
“Macroscopic level. 
_ “This is embarrassing- 
ly simple how we do this... 
anybody can make this. 
_ It’s easy to do. Why don't 


ibility and depth with 
which details can be de- 
tected. Zabow said that 
this can help with earlier 
disease detection. 

In addition to color, the 
hydrogels allow “quantifi- 
able” measurements in re- 
sponse to changes in “tai- 
lored targets” that include 
temperature, pH, e-fields 
and bio-analytes. The 
sensors are small enough 
to be embedded in the 
hydrogel. It can then be 
injected into the body or 

into a material in a mini- 
mally invasive procedure. 
Chen elaborated on 


- the purpose of the MechE 


seminar series. 
“We want to actually 
bring scholars from out- 


increase. 4 

“Awareness is not high 
enough. I do mention it in 
my lab meeting if I invite 
a speaker,” Chen said. “I 
don’t know about other 
professors but I hope that 
they’re doing the same for 
their own speakers be- 
cause this is really great.” 
Students found the re- 
search interesting and ap- 


plicable to their own work. 

“This is actually a very 
basic, groundbreaking ap- 
proach to a subject mat- 
ter,” graduate student Amy 
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Longressmen Stearns and Rahall urge students to civically engage 


STN: rn a 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Rahall and Stearns strongly criticized what they say is the ever-growing partisan divide in Congress. 


CONGRESS From Al 
and Rahall stressed that 
compromise within the 
House and Senate was es- 
sential to solving Ameri- 
ca’s problems. 

Stearns noted that the 
issue stemmed from con- 
flicting interests between 
the presidency and Con- 
gress as well as segments 
of the Republican party’s 
unwillingness to com- 
promise. 

“[The problem is] Re- 
publican control of the 
House and Senate and 
Democratic control of 
the White House. The 
president proposes and 
Congress does not react. 
Congress tries to pass 
bills and the president 
doesn’t want to pass 
them. We have at this 
point an impasse _ be- 
tween Congress and the 
president,” Stearns said. 
“The biggest problem 
within Congress is with- 
in the Republican Party 
of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There’s a seg- 
ment that is not willing 
to compromise within 


~~ the Republican party, so 


the party cannot com- 
promise with the Demo- 
crats because of this core 
group that provide the 
swing votes to pass any- 


thing.” 
Rahall echoed Stearns’s 
sentiment, adding that 


Congress is a mirror image 
of the American people. 

He views American 
society as stubborn and 
unwilling to compromise. 

“Congress is dysfunc- 
tional, there’s no ques- 
tion about it. But so are 
the American people, and 
Congress is a reflection 
of the American people,” 
Rahall said. “American 
people are angry, fed up, 
and there is a hard core in 
Congress that is fed up as 
well. They truly believe 
in their mission — which 
is not to compromise, to 
change the status quo, 
and to stop doing busi- 
ness as usual. They rail 
against the establishment, 
whether it’s Democratic 
or Republican.” 

Stearns discussed his 
24 years in Congress and 
the way politics have 
played out over the two 
and a half decades he 
served as a representa- 
tive. 

“T think the defining 
point was when Repub- 
licans took the majority 
in 1994 and Gingrich be- 
came the speaker — that 
changed dramatically be- 
‘cause we became much 
more partisan. Gingrich 
restructured it and se- 
‘niority was not as impor- 
tant, raising money was 
more important, [and] we 
had to tow an ideologi- 
cal line more than ever 
before,” Stearns said. “So 
the money became much 
more of an influence.” 

- Considering the up- 
coming presidential elec- 
‘tion in November, Stearns 
‘and Rahall spoke about 
the uniqueness of this 
‘year’s election and the 
Cee ate gh perv 7 


7% even oy SaKL: 


lican nominee Donald 
Trump and Democratic 
nominee Hillary Clinton. 

Stearns noted that 
this election eschewed 
the norm because nei- 
ther Trump nor Clinton 
are favorable in the eye 
of the American public, 
yet they ended up as the 
nominees. 

“We never had two can- 
didates in which the ma- 
jority of Americans, when 
they’re polled, don’t like 
either one of them. I think 
it’s pretty apparent that 
there’s a large segment 
that doesn’t trust Hill- 
ary Clinton, and there’s 
a large segment that does 
not trust Donald Trump,” 
Stearns said. “That these 
two people got to be the 
nominees and yet the ma- 
jority of Americans don’t 
like either one of them, 


it’s an extraordinary phe- 


nomenon.” 

Rahall 
that when it comes to 
objective hands-on ex- 
perience in political af- 
fairs, Clinton is the most 
qualified. 

“Hillary is without a 
doubt the most experi- 
enced, having held all 
the positions she’s held 
on the frontlines of so 
many of our entangle- 
ments and decision mak- 
ing processes. She’s test- 
ed. The question today is 
whether the American 
people care about that 
experience anymore,” 
Rahall said. “I think they 
will when they go into 
that election booth and 
they have to make that 
final decision. I’ve al- 
ways felt she has an up- 
per hand on the ground 
game, she knows where 
the key counties are in 
the key states, having 
witnessed the Obama 
campaign. But more 
and more, the question 
is does that matter any- 
more. This is such a cra- 
zy year out of the norm.” 

Stearns and _ Rahall 
also addressed that public 
perceptions of Congress 
were often incorrect and 


dramatized by the media, . 


stressing that bipartisan 
cooperation and_listen- 
ing to the constituency is 
important to members of 
Congress. 

Rahall urged  stu- 
dents to recognize that 
many members in Con- 
gress still work towards 
achieving compromise 
and ‘understanding 
across party lines. 

“The first [misconcep- 
tion] is that we're always 
at each others’ throats 
and that we're ready to 
wring each others’ necks. 
Bipartisanship does exist 
in Congress, even today. 
Over my 38 years in the 
Congress, I've seen high 
points in it and I’ve seen 
low points. Yeah, we're 
in a low point now, but 
there are still good in- 
dividuals on both sides 
intent on working for 
what's in the best interest 


of the American people,” ; 


Rahall said. “They’re 
not the ones roe 41 catch 


5 A ee eae. 


os 


emphasized | 


DoGEE merges with School of Public Health 


on the 24/7 news cycle 
shows because that’s not 
what they want on the 
airways. They’d rather 
have the screamers on 
the right or left in or- 
der to help polarize the 
American people, be- 
cause polarization helps 
their ratings.” 

When asked about 
whether members of con- 
gress feel internal conflict 
when their constituen- 
cies contradict their own 
beliefs in what is good 
for America, Stearns re- 
plied that the answer is 
multifaceted and_ that 
sometimes a representa- 
tive must trust his own 
instinct. 

“There’s three things 
that determine how [a 
member of congress] 
votes: what’s good for 
America, what you hon- 


believe and_ third, 
your constituents 
believe, so you can get 
re-elected,” Stearns said. 
“Generally, I try to go and 
vote not for my constitu- 
ents but what I honestly 
believe is good for Ameri- 
ca, because in the end [the 
constituents] didn’t elect 
me because of their views, 
but because of my views 
and common sense, so 
they trusted me to make a 
decision.” 

Rahall strongly _ be- 
lieves that representatives 
in the House have a duty 
to reflect and advocate for 
the values of their constit- 
uents, even if those values 
conflict with a representa- 
tive’s personal interest. 

“I view the role of a 
member of the House of 


estly 
what 


to the House — it’s al- 
ways an election.” 

Cities such as Balti- 
more have been fraught 
with racial tensions in the 
past year as discussions 
involving police brutality 
and equal treatment have 
erupted into city-wide 
protests. Stearns focused 
on the importance of cre- 
ating new jobs to ease ra- 
cial tensions in cities with 
large marginalized popu- 
lations. 

“T think it’s a problem 
particularly in cities such 
as Baltimore, Chicago 
and Los Angeles that ra- 
cial tensions exist. I think 
American leaders should 
address this with jobs — 
try to create jobs and pro- 
vide incentives for com- 
panies to move into these 


Representatives as what areas, because  there’s 
our founding fathers en- too many young men 
visioned, that don’t 
and _ that have —_op- 
is” reflect— .z; ; portunities 
ing the Congress 1s to work,” 
will of the dysfunctional... Stearns 
people at said. “With 


any given 
moment,” 
Rahall said. 


But so are 
the American 


lack of work 
and lack of 
self-esteem, 


“That may people.” they go 
be against to drugs 
what you — Nick RAHALL, or under- 
personally ground 
teeliardceerd FORMER economy. 
member of CONGRESSMAN We do have 
the House, problems 
[but] that’s and we 


why we're called the 
people’s house. We’re the 
closest elected federal of- 
ficials to the people, no- 
body ever gets appointed 


have to create opportu- 
nities for these people 
without hope. I think 
that’s one of the things 
we have to do, to try to 


provide hope to these in- 
ner cities.” 

Reflecting back on his 
time spent at Hopkins 
through IDEAL, Rahall 
highlighted the impor- 
tance of political par- 
ticipation among college 
students. 

Above all, he believes 
that the future of the na- 
tion rests in this genera- 
tion’s hands. 

‘\The role of college 
students in _ electoral 
politics is] crucial, vital 
and important in every 
way. It cannot be under- 
stated how important it 
is, and what we’ve seen 
on this visit here to Johns 
Hopkins’ campus are 
some highly _ intellec- 
tual individuals that are 
concerned about what's 
going on in the world. 
They have asked ques- 
tions that reflect their in- 
depth knowledge of the 
issues, and it’s just ex- 
hilarating to see that in 
college students,” Rahall 
said. “We urge [students] 
to get involved in public 
service. Go back to your 
home communities, get 
involved in community 
projects — projects at the 
public and local level. 
Get involved with those 
projects and run for 
whatever office you care 
to run for, but run for 
public office. I think it’s 
vital to the future of this 
country.” 


Rollin Hu contributed re- 
porting. 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 
The University 


launched a new cross- 
disciplinary department 
on Sept. 1 that bridges the 
disciplines of environ- 
mental and public health 
studies to form the De- 
partment of Environmen- 
tal Health and Engineer- 
ing (EHE). ~ 

This change com- 
bined the activities of the 
Whiting School of Engi- 
neering’s Department of 
Geography and Environ- 
mental Engineering (Do- 
GEE) and the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health’s 
Department of Environ- 


‘mental Health Sciences. 


Faculty positions and 
degree requirements for 
both undergraduate and 
graduate students will re- 
main the same for the up- 
coming academic year. 

Eventually, the merger 
will allow for closer col- 
laboration on research, 
new faculty and new 
courses. 

The resulting Depart- 
ment of Environmental 
Health and Engineering 
will be affiliated with 
both schools. 

This development 
reflects. the recogni- 
tion that environmental 
change will impact pub- 
lic health in the future 
through trends such as 
air and water pollution, 
agricultural soil deple- 
tion and shifting disease 
patterns. The  chang- 
ing climate will affect 
the health of millions 
of people who are faced 
with everything from 
allergies, industrial pol- 
lution and the spread 
of infectious diseases to 


the world’s changing cli- 
mate. 


Seventy-four students 


at Hopkins are currently | 


enrolled in the ABET-ac- 
credited (Accreditation 
Board for Engineering 
and Technology) DoGEE 
program. Its objectives 
include solving environ- 


% 


mental issues through 
engineering and under- 
standing the impacts of 
environmental engineer- 
ing on society. 

The Department of 
Engineering Health Sci- 
ences at Bloomberg, one 
of the School of Public 
Health’s original depart- 
ments, seeks to analyze 
the comprehensive im- 
pacts of environmental 
agents on human popu- 
lations and the human 
body. 

As of this year, the 
two departments com- 
prise of 82 faculty mem- 
bers and 264 students. 
Many graduates go on 
to careers that influence 
public health. These 
range from wastewater 
management to environ- 
mental protection. 

By combining the ex- 
pertise of researchers, 
teachers and _ students 
from DoGEE and the 
Environmental Health 
Sciences, this new EHE 
department will bring 
engineering-based  solu- 
tions to environmental 
challenges. 

Marsha __ Wills-Karp, 
former director of center 
for immunological re- 
search at the Cincinnati 
Children’s Hospital Med- 
ical Center and chair of 
the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health’s Depart- 
ment of Environmental 
Health Sciences, became 
the acting chair of EHE 
on Sept. 1. 

She says that bringing 
environmental health 
scientists and environ- 
mental engineers togeth- 
er in the same room will 
allow scientists to better 


evaluate possible engi-. 


neering solutions to pub- 
lic health problems and 


for engineers to receive | 


feedback about their so- 


lutions. 
“This is a tremendous 
opportunity to b 


together public _ healt 
practitioners and scien- 
tists with environmen- 
tal engineers to ‘develop 


oaengutity se lic ie 
“depart. “Sonymaus wh 


innovative solutions to 
the many environmental 
health challenges facing 
society today,” she said. 
“We're hoping they will 
inform both sides of the 
coin. We can tell engi- 
neers what the problems 
are and public health sci- 
entists can evaluate the 
impact and efficacy of the 
solutions on protecting 
human health.” — 

By encouraging young 
engineers to bring a sci- 
entific approach to pub- 
lic health, Wills-Karp 
explained how EHE stu- 
dents will be more com- 
petitive researchers and 
employees. 

She estimates that stu- 
dents in EHE will have 
triple the amount of access 
to labs on both campuses. 

“Current students can 
add to their existing re- 
search team and future 
students will be able to 
have access to professors 
at both schools,” she said. 
“This new structure al- 
lows us to break down 
barriers between disci- 
plines.” 

EHE will have a new 
curriculum by the next 
academic year. Never- 


theless, new courses are 
already available for 
Hopkins students. 


“Students at DoGEE 
can take public health 
courses if they want to, 
and they can join any 
public health research 
immediately. We plan to 
develop a new first of its 


kind under oe cur- — 


riculum which will be- 
cross-disciplinary and 


students will be uniquely 
the interface 


of engineering and oe 


trained at 


lic health,” Wills-Kar 
said. “Some of the | 
lic health courses, eh 
develap: from pra We 


pba fof an under- 


ys ty die 


EHE> 
Eh; is also evaluat- 


ing eee Peete’) Peis 


ie 


faculty positions. These 
faculty members may 


be appointed to differ- 


ent schools, but they will 
have the ability to teach 
and conduct research 
across campuses, which 
some faculty already 
do. Video conferencing 
and teleconferencing ar- 
rangements will improve 
collaboration. 

Most DoGEE courses 
were specific to the small 
department. 

Sophomore Kevin 

Wang, who is majoring 
in DoGEE, said the small 
size of the department 
had both advantages and 
disadvantages. 
_ “The department size 
is definitely an attractive 
factor. There’s a familiar 
bond between the pro- 
fessor and student. But 
the small size is kind of 
a limiting factor. While 
you can know every- 
body, there are not a lot 
of people to know,” he 
said. 

Sophomore Amy Chi, 
a fellow DoGEE student, 
mentioned that courses 
in public health at the 
Bloomberg campus will 
add to the education of 
undergraduates. be 

“My favorite part 
about environmental en- 
gineering at Hopkins is” 
definitely the small de- 
partment. I like all the 
professors I interact with, 
and they really make an 
effort to know us and 
check on us,” Chi said. 
“With such a small de- 
partment, it can be hard 
to add fac ity mer 


“ronment” 
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MSE From Al 
trom other comedians. 

“I believe that comedy 
is an art form, so you can 
break all the boundar- 
ies,” Earls said. 

Alyssa Chalmin, a 
sophomore, echoed _ this 
sentiment and noted how 
the performance was un- 
expected 

“Eric André was_hi- 
larious and brought fresh 
opinions to everything he 
talked about,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “He pushed the 
boundaries in a way that 
no one expected, and it 
was a great break from 
studying.” 

Sophomore Lalit Varada 
noted how André’s inter- 
actions with the audience 
show much people were 
willing to do as he said. 

“André showed how 
much people are bandwag- 
oners,” Varada said, “They 
just do whatever they 
think is cool. André told 
people to do some pretty 


Theodore Kupfer, a 
senior programming 
chair for MSE, found the 
event to be a success. He 
explained how the Sym- 
posium wished to bring a 
speaker who would chal- 
lenge students’ notions of 
comedy. 

“We wanted to bring a 
true comedian, someone 
who pushes the boundar- 
ies with original, stand-up 
comedy,” Kupfer wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“His surreal style was a 
huge motivation behind 
our inviting him to cam- 
pus. The Symposium is a 
forum designed to show- 
case the most challenging 
speakers and ideas. We 
want Hopkins students to 
confront things that might 
make them a bit uncom- 
fortable. Whether it’s poli- 
tics or comedy, the prin- 
ciple stays intact. So yes, 
he’s brash, has no regard 
for appropriateness and 
might make some squirm 
in the seat. All the better... 


dumb stuff We're most 
and they did ’ satisfied if 
so. It was hi- ““We gave him the audience 
larious.” ch oh takes awa 
Austin full artistic Ba aah he. 
Dillow, a license —andhe {om the 
sophomore, Mirecvent. 
recognized took advantage. Kupfer 
how  An- also noted 
dré’s__ style — THEODORE that the | 
of comedy KUPFER, MSE MSE _ did 
was not for not know 
everyone PROGRAMMING beforehand 
and needed CHAIR what An- 
a specific dré would 
perspective be address- 
to be en- ing in his 
joyed. performance, but allowed 


“Watching Eric André 
was jarring and uncom- 
fortable” Dillow wrote 


in an email to The News-. 


Letter. “It needed either 
an understanding of 
his comedy or the right 
frame of mind to get the 
full experience. There 


definitely were some fun- 
ny parts but just wasn’t 
up my alley.” 


him to express himself 
how he saw fit. 


“We were familiar 


enough — with. -him...to-... Overall, —Rahall. ex. 


know what the gen- 


eral tenor of his humor | 


would be but we had no 
idea precisely what his 
set consisted of,” Kupfer 


wrote. “We gave him full | 


artistic license — and he 
took advantage.” 
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Students found Eric André’s comedy set to be unconventional. 
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Eri¢ Andre jokes about Former members of Congress visit Hopkins 
sex, drugs and feces 


Our simple aim ' 
strong, bright, US 


COURTESY OF SARAH Y. KIM 


The four former members of Congress answered student questions and debated with each other in a town hall format last night. 


TOWN HALL From Al 
and he knew he had to 
in order to effect that 
change. No _ president 
alone is going to be able 
to change. No one presi- 
dent can do anything by 
him or herself. Wash- 
ington is big. There are 
too many stakeholders 
involved. Anything you 
change in Washington 
involves someone step- 
ping on somebody toes. 
If Donald Trump gets 
elected, is he going to be 
able to change the status 
quo? Overnight? His sup- 
| porters are so rabid and 
| so determined to see that 
change they are going to 
| be more disappointed in 
my opinion than Barack 
Obama’s supporters have 
ever been disappointed 
in Obama. That’s going 
to be an embarrassing 
time.” 


pressed a more positive 


outlook on the future 
of America. He also ac- 
knowledged, however, 
the difficulty that comes 
along with calling for the 
necessary changes to the 
| country’s political  cli- 
mate. 

| “We survived assas- 
sinations. We survived 
resignations... and we will 
survive this,” Rahall said. 
“Whatever happens in 
the next four months or 
four years. We want to get 
through this. But change 
is not going to happen 
overnight.” 

Stearns also spoke to 
how change will come in 
the current system. 

“The future is not 
optimistic yet,” Stea- 
rns said. “What I see 
today will not change 
until we reach a crisis. 
Until this country gets 


into an understanding 
of how much debt we 
have. What we see today 
is pretty much the sta- 
tus quo, and it’s going to 
continue at least for the 
next couple of years.” 

Other subjects  dis- 
cussed in the town hall 
included the role of mon- 
ey in politics, as well as 
the place of independent 
political parties in the 
U.S. political arena. 

The congressmen ex- 
amined the rise and fall of 
Bernie Sanders, a former 
presidential candidate 
and independent, who 
eventually ran for office 
as a Democrat. 

“Bernie Sanders was 
the only independent I 
served with in Congress,” 
Stearn said. “And inde- 
pendents do not have the 
resources to win. They 
might have personal re- 


-sources, but they won‘t 


have enough.” 

In contrast, Barbara 
Kennelly (D-CT), a sup- 
porter of Hillary Clinton, 
expressed her apprehen- 
sion regarding third par- 
ties. 

“Tam scared to death of 
the third party,” Kennelly 
said. “In part-time I teach 
and I have a group of 
students — two thirds of 
one of my classes was for 
Bernie. They loved Bernie. 
They would not consider 
voting for Trump and did 
not want to vote for Hill- 
ary... The Independents 
are going to be very in- 
fluential. That does scare 
me.” 

Sophomore Sean Jost 
spoke to the lively atmo- 
sphere of debate that per- 
vaded the town hall. 

“I found the chemis- 
try and contrast between 
the congressmen _inter- 


esting,” Jost wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“They were willing to 
both agree with each 
other and challenge each 
other on different points. 
They were very person- 
able, and enthusiastic to 
talk about their careers. 
It was also very interest- 
ing hearing their opin- 
ions on the current state 
of affairs and the current 
election, from a perspec- 
tive that isn’t as familiar 
with modern culture but 
is much more knowledge- 
able about the institutions 
of the past.” 

Junior Jack Valenti, 
treasurer of IDEAL, also 
commented on the inter- 
action between the con- 
gressmen and the atmo- 
sphere of debate. 

“The event is doing 
the educating aspect of 
IDEAL, educating our 
student body. about.-w) 
US politics is like,” Vo- 
lanti said. “Legitimate 
debate between students 
was not achieved. It is 
hard for that to happen 
when it’s a Q&A session 
and students aren't will- 
ing to challenge a former 
congressperson because 
there’s a power dynamic 
there. But there was de- 
bate between the people 
on the panel.” 

Senior Liam  Haviv, 
founder and _ president 
of IDEAL, explained the 
purpose of the event and 
the role he hoped it would 
play in engaging the stu- 
dent body with the po- 
litical process. “Congress 
to Campus was really 
unique because it brings 
together one Democrat 
and one _ Republican 
and stipulates that they 
must be together at all 
times,” Haviv said. “It 


also makes politics a 
little more human. They 
are former members [of 
Congress] so there are 
no filters. There is a lot 
of face time and personal 
interaction with them, 
and it’s a really special 
experience for students 
to get to know the life of 
a congressman.” 

Haviv also explained 
how there will be fu- 
ture events by IDEAL to 
continue the dialogue of 
political transparency on 
campus. 

“What's great about 
this is we had the fund- 
ing to do this over an ex- 
tended period of time,” 
Haviv said. “We will be 
bringing, not the same 
four, but another set of 
congressmen will be re- 
turning for another cou- 
ple day trip in the spring 

right after i - 


While the turnout for 
the town hall was low, 
Haviv noted that the 
small audience fostered 
a closer discussion. 

“While they’ve seen 
now over a hundred stu- 
dents in the past five hours 
they’ve been here, at town 
hall, it was students they 
hadn’t seen, but it was 
only nineteen,” he ex-_ _ 
plained. “It was stilla very — 
intimate and personal ex- 
change, which was really 
good.” a 

Haviv also spoke to 
the enthusiasm showed 
by students and Con- 
gressmen alike at the 
town hall. 

“The questions have 
been phenomenal. [The 
Congressmen] have all 
commented on how good 
the questions were from 
the Hopkins student 
body.” 
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Public health symposium explores violence against LGBI+ community 


By ABIGAIL GREENE 


For The News-letter 


rhe Bloomberg School 
of Public Health held a 
symposium this Mon- 
day, Sept. 12, on violence 


against LGBT+ popula- 
tions. 
Speakers included 


artist and activist Mon- 
ica Yorkman; Executive 
Director of the Baltimore 
Transgender Alliance, 
Ava_ Pipitone; Daniel 
Webster, from the Johns 
Hopkins Center for Gun 
Policy and Research and 
Dr. Chris Beyrer from the 
Center for Public Health 
and Human Rights. 
Almost every speaker 
mentioned the Orlando 
nightclub shooting that 
took place earlier this 
summer on June 12. 
Lovhtyve 


LGBT-+ teenagers strug- 
gle to find acceptance 
with their parents and 
are ultimately forced to 
leave their homes. 

“In Baltimore city, 60 
percent of people experi- 
encing homelessness are 
LGBTQ,” Pipitone — said. 
“That starts as soon as 
youre kicked out of your 
parents’ house. And then 
when you look at the ex- 
isting services in the city, 
they do not accommodate 
gender variance. They do 
not accommodate sexuali- 
ties that are not heteronor- 
mative.” 

This problem is then 
aggravated by the fact 
that the current public 
welfare system does not 
support gender variance, 
which leaves members 
of the LGBT+ population 
without the 


shooting 
killed 49 
people and 
is the dead- 
liest in US. 


“When you look 
at the existing 


services in the 


specialized 
support 
they need. 
Yorkman 
also point- 


Hatsto ry. | ed out that 
The attack, city, they donot the __lack 
hich  tar- 
co . a accommodate ae ts 
ae gender variance. ” leaves the 
sparke a LGBT+ pop- 
national — AVA PIPITONE, ulation vul- 
conversation DIRECTOR OF nerable and 
about gun contrib- 


violence and 
hate crimes 
against the 
LGBT+ com- 
munity. 

Yorkman 
stressed 
that hate crimes like the 
Orlando shooting are a 
daily occurrence. 

“Orlando was a hor- 
rible tragedy. It was a 
holocaust. For a lot of us 
that holocaust is not an 
event; it is a reality.” York- 
man emphasized. “There 
is an Orlando happening 
somewhere in this coun- 
try every day.” 

Pipitone discussed 
the factors that leave the 
LGBT+ community vul- 
nerable to such violence. 
The primary cause of this 
vulnerability is housing 
instability, which Pipi- 
tone said begins when 


"BALTIMORE'S BEST 
BREAKFAST & BURGER" 


- City Paper 
-Baltimore Magazine 


BALTIMORE 
TRANSGENDER 


utes to the 
hate crimes 
commit- 


ALLIANCE ted against 
them. 

She _not- 

ed that this 

trend was particularly 


relevant to transgender 
women of color, who face 
discrimination based 
not only on their gender 
identity but also because 
of the intersections with 
their race. 

“Housing instability 
creates other problems 
for the LGBTQ commu- 
nity as well,” Yorkman 
said. “It impacts their 
employability and their 
ability to function so- 
cially.” 

Both Yorkman and 
Pipitone also discussed 
the problem of “erasure.” 
While Orlando may have 


garnered national atten- 
tion, they said, the daily 
violence and oppression 
experienced by members 
of the LGBT+ commu- 
nity is largely ignored or 
unknown by the general 
population. 

One of the main themes 
Yorkman discussed 
was what she called her 
duty to discuss the truth 
about what life is like for 
a transgender woman of 
color like herself, 

“Everything in the me- 
dia says that we have no 
right to exist,’ Yorkman 
said. “Everything in the 
media says that we have 
no right to a place to live. 
Everything in the media 
says that we have no right 
to even be in this conver- 
sation... that I don’t have 
the right to be an intel- 
lectual... that I have to be 
a prostitute, that I have to 
be a clown.” 

Webster provided a 
different perspective, 
discussing the role that 
guns play in violence 
against LGBI+ commu- 
nities. 

Specifically, he ana- 
lyzed the possibilities of 
an assault rifle ban and 
of handgun purchaser li- 
censing, which would re- 
quire more in-depth back- 
ground checks for anyone 
looking to buy a handgun. 

“The availability of 
guns in our society trans- 
forms hate into death,” 
Webster said. “We saw a 
pretty dramatic change 
when [the assault weap- 
ons ban] expired, basical- 
ly a three-fold increase in 
the number of individuals 
who were shot, wounded 
or died in mass shoot- 
ings.” 

According the Webster, 
the rate of gun violence 
has increased three fold 
since the assault rifle ban 
was lifted in the United 
States. 

He mentioned a study 
that compared Connecti- 
cut, which has handgun 
purchaser licensing laws, 
to Missouri, which does 
not, and found that Con- 
necticut has less gun vio- 


lence overall. 

“IT think we have evi- 
dence that risk-based 
firearm policies that in- 
crease accountability can 
lower violence,” Web- 
ster said. “It’s part of a 
solution to try to reduce 
the lethality of violence 
against the LGBTQ com- 
munity.” 

In addition to discuss- 
ing how these measures 
could potentially lower 
violent crime, he dis- 
cussed the possibility that 
stricter gun regulation 
could decrease the suicide 
rate of the LGBT+ commu- 
nity. 

According to the CDC, 
LGBT+ youth are more 
than twice as likely to at- 
tempt suicide than their 
peers. 

Webster pointed out 
that when a gun is pres- 
ent in the home, suicidal 
individuals are three 
times more likely to at- 
tempt suicide. He also 
said that suicide attempts 
by guns are lethal nine 
out of 10 times. 

Dr. Beyrer discussed a 


policy and public health | 


based response. He dis- 
cussed the impact of 
harsh anti-LGBT+ laws in 
countries such as Uganda 


and Russia. He said that | 
these laws not only make | 


daily life dangerous for 
citizens but also make 
treating diseases like 
HIV/AIDS extremely dif- 
ficult. 
Beyrer 
research conducted at 
Hopkins that found a 
correlation between vari- 
ous foreign governments’ 
anti-LGBT+ 
and the viral load found 
in HIV/AIDS patients’ 


blood, citing the study | 
as quantitative proof of | 
| by U.S. high school coun- 


the public health hazard 
posed by these laws. 
While he was cau- 
tious about the impact 
the United States could 
have on these foreign 
laws, worrying about the 
impacts of these foreign 
laws might bring them 
to the forefront of in- 
ternational dialogue on 


LGBT+ rights. Addition- 
ally, through this exam- 
ple, Breyer stressed the 
impact policy can have 
on the wellbeing of the 
LGBI+ community. 

When the floor 
opened for questions, one 
student remarked that 
many professors, admin- 
istrators and classmates 
seem uninformed to her 


was 


on issues relevant to the 
LGBT+ community. This 
student also questioned 
whether the mandatory 
sexual assault training all 
Hopkins freshmen have 
to attend could be broad- 
ened to include LGBT+ is- 
sues. Dr. Beyrer only said 
that the University has 
not yet deliberated on the 
issue. 


Hopkins remains in top 
fen in U.S. News ranking 


referenced | 


restrictions | 
| Unniversity of Pennsylva- 
| nia and Duke University. 


COURTESY OF STEFAN4 VIA WIKIMEDIA 
U.S. News relies on a variety of statistics to determine rankings. 


By ROLLIN HU 


News & Feature Editor 


The University was 
once again ranked 10th 
among national univer- 
sities in the U.S. News & 
World Report released on 
Tuesday, trailing behind 


Additionally, the Uni- 
versity was ranked fifth 


selors, falling from third 
last year. 

In the list of Best 
Value Schools, Hopkins 
earned 20th, which was 
the same as last year’s 
ranking. 

In terms of academics, 
the University’s biomedi- 
cal engineering program 


has fallen to second place 
behind Georgia Tech. 

Meanwhile, the envi- 
ronmental engineering 
program at Hopkins is 
tied in seventh place with 
the University of Texas at 
Austin. 

U.S. News ranks col- 
leges and universities by 
first categorizing them 
through their missions 
(research university or 
liberal arts college) and 
then their locations. 

Additionally, the 
judging process consid- 
ers a variety of statistics 
such as admissions, fac- 
ulty resources, financial 
resources and _  assess- 
ments of peer institu- 
tions to determine the 
final rankings. 


J CARDS 
WELCOMED 
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Meagan Peoples 
Ignorant in America 


am presented with 

homework that 

takes up all of my 

free time. Pre-mid- 

term breakdown 
but post summer apathy, 
I find myself being able 
to just get in the recom- 
mended eight hours of 
sleep. Of course this 
means I have to watch an 
absurd amount of televi- 
sion to bring that back 
down to the more Hop- 
kins-esque four. This led 
me to realize the strang- 
est thing about American 
commercials: So many of 
them are about prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Amidst all the will- 
they-won't-they drama 
between Chuck and Blair 
are scattered these com- 
plicated listings of pain- 
ful side effects spoken 
over images of actors 
who can finally be happy 
after getting over their 
joint pain/diarrhoea/ 
migraines. This direct to 
consumer (DTC) advertis- 
ing is commonplace here 
in America. According to 
the World Health Orga- 
nization, the only other 
place in the world where 
a soothing narrator talk 
ing about the possibility 
of anti-diarrheal medica- 
tion making your anus 
fall out wouldn't get a 
second look is New Zea- 
land. That's right, the U.S. 
has more in common with 
New Zealand than an of- 
ficial language and a his- 
tory of exploiting indig- 
enous peoples. 

In 2009 NPR reported 
that drug companies spent 
around four billion dol- 
lars a year on advertising 
alone, that’s over 6,000 
years worth of Hopkins tu- 
ition! I can barely imagine 
what I would be able to do 
if I could pay for this school 
for one year. So what kick- 
started this lucrative in- 
dustry in the first place? 
Well, while TV drug cam- 
paigns have been around 
since 1986, when an adver- 
tisement for an anti-drows- 
iness drug called Seldane 


first appeared, the real 
revolution didn’t start till 
1997. You know what else 
happened that year? I was 
born, but more relevantly 
the FDA decided that com- 
panies could use the name 
of their drug in an ad with- 
out having to list the pages 
and pages of possible side 
effects. Instead you could 
simply name the most 
important ones, prefer- 
ably over footage of a man 
teaching his young son to 
ride a bike. 

As far as I can tell (hav- 
ing spent about five min- 
utes Googling it), there are 
two schools of thought on 
DTC campaigns for pre- 
scription drugs. On the 
one hand, people argue, 
they provide consumers 
with more knowledge 
about the drugs they are 
getting and help them 
make an informed deci- 
sion. The other side ar- 
gues that drug companies 
are taking advantage of 
people’s lack of knowl- 
edge in order to sell them 
something which is sup- 
posed to be prescribed 
by someone with years 
of specialized training. 
While the bald eagle of 
my heart tells me that 
knowledge and freedom 
can only bring good, the 
side of me that has been 


a part of a freshman mob | 
that sometimes | 


knows 
people as a whole can 
be far stupider than we 
might expect. 

And if my weird an- 
ecdotal evidence is not 
enough to please your 
big, Hopkins-fed science- 
y-~brain—(ugh,..-scientific 
rigor), you can look to the 
Sacramento-based study 
which found that the peo- 
ple who responded the 
most positively towards 
a DTC advertisement also 


tended to be the most | 
about the | 


misinformed 
government regulation 
enforcing them. 

In the end, it shouldn’t 
matter whether or not 
you agree with me on 
the virtues or detriments 
of prescription drug ads. 
All I need to know for us 


to be friends is that you | 
also laugh when footage | 


of a mother pushing her 
daughter on a swing is 
dubbed over with the pos- 
sibility of that same wom- 
an having increasingly 
overpowering sexual 
urges thanks to her newly 
found prescription drug. 


& gradedeflation 


When you hate yourself because 
you can't stop eating chicken 
tenders. When you hate the world 
because they're out of honey 


mustard. 
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Clothes that are too dirty for the 
closet but too clean for the laundry 
bin: welcome to THE CHAIR 
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The absurdity of | The modern artist sits on a street corner 
pharmaceutical ads 


. 
ae 
Michael Gentile 
Guest Columnist 
senior citi- 
zen walks 
over to a 
bus stop, 
sits down, 


catches a homeless man 
in the corner of his eye; 
the man holds a square 
painting of a tuxedoed 
panda standing atop an 
iceberg. The senior citi- 
zen rises, lifts his belt- 
line above his belly but- 
ton, walks over. 

“How can you call 
yourself an artist or call 
this art?” begins the 
cynic. “Art once obeyed 
a standard and hacked 
those that fell below. It 
threw them a day job.” 
Still seated, the home- 
less man’s head climbs 
without haste or emotion 
like a rusty forklift. “We 
once looked up to Mi- 
chelangelo, hammocked 
from the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, and_ it 
was enough entertain- 
ment for us — football, 
porn, and that Twitter 
machine all in one. Now 
what’re we stuck with, 
you? And the occasional 
fart joke and dead go- 
rilla? Genius is awe, the 
sensation of, ‘how did 
you do that,’ not, ‘who 
gave what clown a paint- 


Hk jatatless. e Ee ye crew tet, pele th ee 


brush.’ Here, I'll give you 
dollar to light that paint- 
ing on fire.” He waves it 
in his face, sentences art 
to its most classic death: 
Capitalism. 

Of an elderly complex- 
ion, the members of the 
crowd smile for the one 
brave individual and, 
in the meantime, dwell 
upon their one trip to 
Rome or Paris and the 
gifts that their ancient 


their talents on such 
gaudy trifles was exactly 
that, a waste.” All the 
while, the homeless man 
holds his canvas still, as 
if entreating his critics to 
look deeper. 

Again, the bus stop 
arches its brow, asks itself 
if it’d want its children to 
spend their days in a lab 
or a studio — silence. 
That is, except for a pass- 
ing girl, endowed with 


artists bestowed upon the requisite eyeshadow 
them in those travels; and biting grin. 

they find “Why 
themselves ‘ must you 
in agree- “Genius is awe, all fear so 
ment — si- : Mm Wc late 
lence. That the sensation of, snaps her 
is, except ‘how did you do _ head, much 
for one S to the ex- 
man whose that, not, “who pectation of 
words were the crowd 


too long 
and_ dusty 
to speak 


without 
first clearing his throat — 
an academic. 

“It’s true,” lifts his 
chin. “Certainly, visual 
art is one that has been 
left behind. While other 
disciplines have ad- 


vanced with each tick of 


history’s clock, the one 
that dates all the way 
back to cave paintings 
has returned to its clum- 
sy state of birth.” The 
academic gestures to the 
panda painting as evi- 
dence. “Sheer reason de- 
nies this man the right of 
genius. Today’s geniuses 
undertake microscopes 
and computers as their 
brushes and pencils, be- 
cause they’ve evolved 
to realize that to waste 


gave what clown 


a paint brush.’” 


and the de- 
flation of 
her point. 
“This paint- 
ing here is an expression, 
no different than a foot 
down or a hand up, and 
it deserves respect even if 
it doesn’t agreement. We 
all have a right to art, just 
as we all get one to vote. 
Not only the geniuses, 
but All. Sure, it might be 
flawed but...” 

“And that must then 
be an expression of yours 
— and flawed, you best 
believe that is,” interjects 
the academic. “To the 
same tee, you lack the 
right to speak for him.” 

“You “kids today and 
your expressions and 
your modern art,” tags in 
the cynic. “Oh, years of 
smoking weed and play- 
ing hacky sack didn’t 
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A street artist paints without trying to impress the world around him. Can this be considered art? 
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bring about world peace? 
Well, Iam all out of ideas.” 

“Now, new sit,” says 
the academic, upon see- 
ing the girl ready her Te- 
ply. “She is only a child. 
This is not about her, nor 
is it her fight...” 

“Why is it always a 
fight with you...” 

“Now, now,” re-com- 
mands the academic, see- 
ing the floor as his to as- 
sign. “Allow him to share 
his side, to express him- 
self.” The girl stands si- 
lenced like a student that 
didn’t raise her hand. 

The bus stop stops in 
interest, hangs on the 
edge of its bench. The se- 
nior cynic postures him- 
self like a gargoyle, stone 
to life around him yet 
ever-ready to pounce. The 
academic moderates. As 
for the girl, she bites her 
lip — the teenage default. 
The whole street waits. 
They wait so long that 
they begin to expect, but 
the homeless man speaks 
what they don't. 

“T don’t make art 
to play genius. You're 
all right; that time has 
passed. Geniuses have 
made history for so long 
that that brand of art — 
landscapes and women 
and such — has long 
been common. The same 
way that people gold- 
rushed to California un- 
til it no longer was worth 
the trip, opportunity al- 
ways meets excess — as 
I am now. What used to 
stir wonder no longer 
seems that hard. From 
the wheel to the iPhone, 
how long does wonder 
last?. The answer is that 
it doesn’t anymore. And 


since there is so. Hee... - 
-toom left at the top — ' 


many people to step on 
along the way — artists 
are stuck with finding 
something different. In- 
significant maybe, but 
different. Even if it is a 
panda in a tuxedo when 
you expected a penguin. 
Even if your art is just 
your own life. You do not 
need to squeeze and suf- 
fer until you steal the last 
breath left. It’s enough 
to find a different room, 
even if it is smaller.” 

Silence pervades those 
that listened. “Don’t think 
that you can impress us 
with your rambling,” 
spits the gargoyle. “Who 
are you, anyways?” 

“Tam not trying to im- 
press you.” The homeless 
man drops his canvas 
face-down on the side- 
walk. “That’s the point.” 


When someone says they only pay 
$1000 for rent. @ 
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s goinbananas 


My roommate is reading "How to be 
a Straight A Student" in the FFC 
right now. Please someone go 
punch her in the face. 
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Alyssa Remshak 
Guest Columnist 


eing raised 
by nostalgic 
parents who 
were teenag- 
ers in the 1980s 
shaped my childhood in 
several ways. My mom 
was ecstatic when skin- 
ny jeans came back in 
style. I always donned a 
scrunchie, neon colors 
and blue eyeshadow for 
“Decades Day” in school 
and, most notably, I could 
quote the iconic-lines in 
every John Hughes movie 
from a very young age. 

Though I was not 
granted permission to see 
any of these movies until 
my early teens, phrases 
like “this place is so con- 
fusing” and “it’s in John- 
son’s underwear” were 
often part of my everyday 
conversations. No movie, 
however, was quoted 
more in my household 
than Sixteen Candles. 

The classic ‘80s rom- 
com that centers on a shy 
high school sophomore 
(Sam) who secretly fanta- 
sizes about winning the 
heart of a hot senior (Jake) 
with a steady girlfriend 
(Caroline) while she also 
tries to evade the advanc- 
es of a inal and hi- 

0usly awkward fresh- 
man boy (known only 
as “Geek”) never fails to 
make most of my family 
members breathless with 
laughter. For years after 
I first saw it, the same 
could be said for me. That 
was until I watched the 
movie for the first time 
in a couple years when I 
was back for winter break 


after my freshman year of 
college and realized the 
social implications of the 
movie's “happy” ending. 

The driving force of the 
movie is the fact that Sam‘s 
family, in the midst of pre- 
paring for her older sister’s 
wedding, forgets her 16th 
birthday, and the film does 
scratch the surface of what 
it’s like to feel insignificant 
as a teenager. 

Nevertheless, what you 
really want from the get-go 
when you watch the movie 
is for Sam to end up with 
the guy of her dreams. The 
Opportunity for this only 
arises when Caroline, his 
long-term girlfriend who 
is pretty and a seemingly 
pleasant enough person (al- 
though admittedly a touch 
irresponsible), throws a 
huge party at Jake’s house. 

Understandably pissed 
off, Jake gets back at her by 
giving the sex-crazed fresh- 
man, Geek, permission to 
“take her for a spin” in his 
dad’s Rolls Royce while she 
is blackout drunk. The two 
of them have sex, and Jake 
and Caroline break up the 
next morning. Sam ends up 
with Jake, the two of them 
kiss over birthday cake and 
young girls swoon, hoping 
to be just half as lucky. 

Except Sam only ends 
up with Mr. Right because 
he gives another boy the 
permission and the means 
to rape his ex-girlfriend. 

Disgusted, I pointed out 
to my family that Caroline 
was intoxicated to the point 
that she literally does not 
know who else is in the car 
with her and therefore can- 
not give consent. Further- 
more, the fact that she was 
Jake’s girlfriend neither 
makes her his property to 
loan out to-other males, nor 
does her throwing a rager 
at his parents’ house war- 
rant a violation of her trust 
or her body. 

The crowning jewel of 
the whole thing, however, 
is that the rape is brushed 
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hape in classic movies isn’t acceptable either 


off as a good thing. It’s the 
reason Caroline and Jake 
break up (and therefore 
Sam gets her happy end- 
ing), and Caroline even 
goes so far as to say she 
enjoyed sleeping with 
Geek. 

I went to a fairly conser- 
vative high school where 
abstinence is the primary 
focus of sex education and 
consent (and why an intox- 
icated person cannot give 
it) was never discussed. I 
watched and enjoyed this 
movie countless times be- 
fore I registered that the 
film’s “happy” ending is 
achieved through rape. I 
expected everyone in my 
family to be just as ap- 
palled as I was by the rev- 
elation. 

Instead, they told me 
“It’s just supposed to be 
funny.” 

Our generation has 
a reputation for being 
overly sensitive, for cry- 
ing that we feel unsafe 
during controversial dis- 
cussions and for “overre- 
acting” as I did to things 
that are only intended 
to be taken as jokes. But 
there is nothing overly 
sensitive about digging 
into a once-beloved film 


and exposing its propa- 
gation of an enormous 
social problem. What is 
overly sensitive, how- 
ever, is refusing to ac- 
knowledge that a movie 
promotes rape culture 
simply because you enjoy 
watching it. 

Just as Sam’‘s_ family 
gets caught up in prepar- 
ing for her sister's wedding 
and forgets her birthday, 
people’s views on Sixteen 
Candles get caught up in 
the comedy and forget that 
a teenage girl’s trust, body 
and rights are violated for 
the sake of laughs. 

It doesn’t mean the 
movie should or should 
not be watched, just that it 
leads young teens who are 
watching it to believe girls 
who drink are asking for it, 
boys who are controlled by 
nothing but their sex drive 
are not responsible for 
their actions and the rape 
of an intoxicated girl is to 
be taken lightheartedly. 

Therefore, if we are go- 
ing to watch such movies, 
we need to have a conver- 
sation about their rami- 
fications, no matter how 
uncomfortable it might 
make people who love the 
movie. 
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Mollly Ringwald starred in three John Hughes movies in the 1980s. 


Why we should all be drinking tap water 


Anne Hollmuller 
Guest Columnist 


icking off a 
new year of 
school, one of 
the best ways 
at students 
can stay healthy and happy 
‘is by staying hydrated. 
: It is recommended that 
‘the average person drink 
‘eight 8-ounce glasses of 
(water a day to help relieve 
fatigue, aid digestion and 
‘alleviate pain. The best way 
‘to stay hydrated is through 
_jthe use of readily avail- 
- ‘able, clean and safe public 
‘drinking water, as we are 
privileged to have here on 
‘the Homewood Campus of 
"Johns Hopkins University. 
' Tap water is better than 
‘bottled water in terms of 
‘sustainability, _affordabil- 
and safety. Tap water 


eet ees 


ing for bottled water. Ad- 
ditionally, more than half 
of all bottled water comes 
from the tap anyway. 

Bottled water is also 
several times more expen- 
sive than tap water. Tap 
water costs an average of 
$2 per every thousand gal- 
lon, while most bottled wa- 
ters retail for more than 600 
times that amount. 

The production and 
transport of bottled water 
is also incredibly harm- 
ful to the environment. In 
the United States alone, 
17 million barrels of oil 
are used solely in the pro- 
duction of plastic water 
bottles. The bottled water 
industry produces pol- 
luting plastic waste, re- 
leases carbon dioxide into 
the atmosphere and uses 
enormous amounts of en- 
ergy in transportation and 
production. Choosing to 
use a reusable bottle is one 
small and beneficial step 
to take to help the envi- 
ronment, drink safely and 
save money. 

Tap water in Baltimore 


is purified and is safe to 


drink. Overseen by the 
Baltimore City Depart- 


~ ment of Public Works, taps 


supply 1.8 million homes 
with drinking water. The 
source of Baltimore water 
is surface water, rainfall 
and snowmelt that feed 
into the Liberty, Loch Ra- 
ven and Prettyboy res- 
ervoirs. Abel Wolman, a 
Hopkins professor and 


of public water 


te 


our watersheds are clean 
and pure. His visionary 
ideas inspired the City of 
Baltimore to purchase the 
areas surrounding our 
reservoirs, allowing the 
land to remain natural 
and forested. 

If the taste of local tap 
water worries some stu- 
dents, a solution is to pur- 
chase a water filter that 
simply attaches to your 
tap or to purchase any of 
the readily available water 
bottles with built-in filters. 
This additional process of 
purification allows your 
tap water to be even more 
refreshing while also re- 
maining environmentally 
friendly and economical. 

The Hopkins Chap- 
ter of Take Back the Tap 
(TBTT) is a student-run 
environmental awareness 
group focused on elimi- 
nating the sale and use 
of plastic water bottles on 
campus. The group was 
founded in 2012 and has 
taken significant steps to- 
wards the goal of banning 
the bottle on campus. 

We have worked to en- 
sure that the campus wa- 
ter infrastructure is con- 
ducive to the consumption 
of tap water and the use of 
reusable water bottles by 

rming, inventories of 
all of the water fountains 


on , regularly au- 


tion of hundreds of bottle 
- TBTT has conducted 


Mi 


surveys of the Hopkins 
student body regarding 
the habits of water con- 
sumption. From 2012 to 
2015, we observed that the 


_number of Hopkins stu- 


dents who regularly buy 
bottled water has dropped 
from 28 to 22 percent. 

Asa group, we hope to 
help make the Hopkins 
campus completely inde- 
pendent of bottled water. 
Our group has also host- 
ed movie screenings, 
lecture series, Breeze- 
way giveaways and oth- 
er events to help raise 
awareness about the 
difference that students 
can make by choosing 
to drink tap water. Each 
year, we design a new 
sticker for reusable water 
bottles to help encourage 
students to utilize and 
celebrate their sustain- 
able decision to avoid 
bottled water. 

Each year, every mem- 
ber of the incoming Hop- 
kins class receives a re- 
usable water bottle. This 
year, it is a clear bottle 
with a green top that you 
will see freshmen using 
all over campus. TBTT, 
the Office of Sustainabil- 
ity, the nts of 
Housing, Residential Life, 
Orientation and First Year 
Experience all worked to- 
gether to support the dis- 
tribution of these bottles. 
We ask you to take back 
the tap this semester, to 
help to make a difference 
in our environment both 


locally and globally. . 


Your Hopkins 


lloroscope 
Aries 

Today the moon stands 
with Aquarius. It’s time to 
throw caution to the wind 

and turn off spell check 
before writing that 10 page 
essay. Today’s your chance 


you re in our section. 


A9 


to really live. 


Scorpio 
Oh no. That’s not good. 
Taurus 
It’s only a matter of time 
before your past catches up 
to you, Taurus. We know 
and soon so will everyone 
else. Soon. 
_, Cancer | 
You shouldn't give anyone — 
a chance to get youdown 
today. We recommend just — 
not talking to anyone. | 


Leo 


Don't study for the math 
midterm. Mercury told 
us it was a good idea. We 
promise it’s not because 
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Well-Fest was a good first step 
to improving mental health 


Hopkins’ — six-month- 
old University Health 
and Wellness Task Force 
held its first major event, 
Well-Fest, on Friday, Sept. 
9. This event marks the 
beginning of what will 
hopefully be a major step 
forward down the path 
of addressing Hopkins 


students’ mental health 
concerns. 

Both student- and 
University-run, Well- 


Fest was a resounding 
success, featuring many 
familiar organizations 
like A Place to Talk, JHU 
Stressbusters, the Center 
for Health and Wellness 
(CHEW) and the Coun- 
seling Center. 

The event was held 
on the Freshman Quad, 
a major thoroughfare 
for students of all years, 
and its aim was to help 
spread awareness about 
the mental wellness re- 
sources available for the 
Hopkins community. 
The groups also shared 
suggestions for stress- 
relieving activities that 
students could keep in 
mind as midterms start 
to approach. 

The success of Well- 
Fest is especially im- 
pressive and promising 
given how recently the 
Wellness Task Force was 
formed, and it indicates 
that the University is 
listening to and taking 
steps to address students’ 
concerns about mental 
health. The pressure of 
Hopkins academics and 
the requisite extracurric- 


ular commitments is far 
from negligible, causing 
understandably high lev- 
els of stress even during 
relatively calm periods of 
the year. 

The Editorial Board 
commends the Univer- 
sity and the student 
groups involved in Well- 
Fest for actively address- 
ing the issue of mental 
health on campus. We 
appreciate that the event 
was held early on in the 
semester so that stu- 
dents, especially fresh- 
men, could be informed 
about where to go to for 
health and wellness care 
ahead. 

Well-Fest marked an 
important step in the 
right direction, and the 
Editorial Board hopes 
that University health 
and wellness organiza- 
tions and student groups 
will continue to serve as 
resources for students 
throughout the semester 
through similar events 
as well as more individu- 
alized care. 

The Task Force also 
recently distributed a 
Mental Health Survey 
over email to ascertain 
how best to continue the 
improvements to Hop- 
kins mental health ser- 
vices. Questions include, 
“How often, if ever, were 
you so overwhelmed or 
depressed during the 
previous academic year 
that it was difficult to 
function?” and “If you 
have previously consid- 
ered scheduling an ap- 


pointment with a pro- 


fessional mental health 
counselor at JHU but 
decided not to, what 


was the primary reason 
you did not schedule a 
meeting?” The survey 
is entirely anonymous 
and asks about a range 
of issues from previous 
diagnoses to what times 
of the semester are most 
stressful. 

Once the survey re- 
sults are in, the Task 
Force will hopefully be 
able to implement more 
permanent and funda- 
mental changes to Hop- 
kins’ mental wellness 
resources. Any progress 
Hopkins can make to 
reduce the stigma sur- 
rounding mental illness 
on campus and to in- 
crease the availability of 
positive resources will 
be a valuable improve- 
ment. 

The Editorial Board 
hopes. that students 
will feel increasingly 
supported by the Uni- 
versity’s wellness care 
programs as they con- 
tinue to improve. In the 
meantime, we encourage 
students to participate in 
the Task Force’s survey 
in order to help-admin- 
istrators gain a better 
understanding and more 
accurate picture of the 
state of mental health at 
Hopkins. Based on the 
feedback they receive, 
administrators can tailor 
programs to fit the spe- 
cific needs of our com- 
munity. 


Violence against LGBY-+ 
communities cannot be ignored 


The Bloomberg School 

of Public Health held a 
symposium about vio- 
lence against LGBI+ 
communities on Monday, 
Sept. 12. Speakers touched 
upon issues of homeless- 
ness among members of 
the LGBI+ community, 
gun violence, gun control 
and wider public health 
concerns like HIV/AIDS. 
_ The Editorial Board 
commends the Univer- 
sity for providing a venue 
for such an important 
conversation and for ad- 
dressing these as threats 
to public health. Violence 
against underrepresented 
communities is all too 
prevalent now, and we 
hope that this symposium 
sparks a wider discussion 
about these problems, 

We would also like to 
recognize the Office of 
LGBTQ Life’s hard work 
in creating an environ- 
ment in which members 


of our community can feel 
safe. Through programs 
like peer mentoring and 
safe space training, this 
office is an important re- 
source for Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

At the seminar, Ava 
Pipitone, executive di- 
rector of the Baltimore 
Transgender _— Alliance, 
said that about 60 percent 
of homeless people in the 
United States identify as 
LGBT+. This issue affects 
the entire city of Balti- 
more, including the areas 
around the various Hop- 
kins campuses. 

Pipitone also dis- 
cussed the added diffi- 
culties of being a trans 
woman of color. In a city 
like Baltimore where ra- 
cial tension is continually 
on center stage, it can be 
especially difficult to be a 
part of two marginalized 
communities. 


According to the 


U.S. Office for Victims 
of Crime, one in two 
transgender people will 
be sexually assaulted 
at some point in their 
lives. The likelihood of 
this crime increases for 
non-white individuals: 
In 2009, 53 percent of 
all hate crimes against 
LGBT+ individuals were 
committed against peo- 
ple of color. 

The Editorial Board be- 
lieves that the University 
can use its influence to 
raise awareness of these 
crimes in Baltimore. The 
University can help to 
provide resources, exper- 
tise and assistance to the 
greater LGBT+ communi- 
ty of Baltimore as a whole. 
We believe the University 
should work toward im- 
proving the quality of life 
of LGBT+ individuals out- 
side the University in the 
same way our school has 
helped its own students. 
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After 9/11, John Stewart said, “You see, we've already won.” 


By LIAM HAVIV 


ast Sunday was the 
15th anniversary of 
the attacks of Sept. 
11, 2001. I sat and 
watched the same two 
videos I have watched every year 
for the past few years. The first 
video is of President George W. 
Bush throwing out the first pitch 
of game three of the World Series 
at Yankee Stadium. The second is 
of John Stewart's iconic return to 
The Daily Show following the at- 
tacks. 
‘ On Oct. 30, 2001, about six 
weeks after the attacks, Presi- 
dent Bush arrived at Yankee Sta- 
dium to throw out the first pitch. 
Armed with a bulletproof vest, 
snipers ready in the bleachers 
and a secret service agent dis- 
guised as an umpire, he walked 
onto the field as chants of “USA, 


USA’ erupted crowd. 
He t rike and departed 
< Oaring cheers. It was a heart- 


warming moment that showed 
the resilience of the Ameri- 
can spirit. The world heard us 
that night — no one could stop 
America’s blood from pumping. 
That moment gave life to 
John Stewart’s words when he 
. said, “You see, we've already 
‘won, It’s light. It’s democracy,” 
he continued. “The view from 
my apartment used to be the 
World Trade Center... and now, 
it is the Statue of Liberty.” At 
that moment in American his- 
tory, he recalled, Martin Luther 
King Jr’s dream had come true. 
‘We were all Americans above 
anything else. 


we 


7 


I get emotional watching | 


those videos. Full of thoughts, I 
open another tab, head to Face- 
book, paste the link and begin 
to type. And then I highlight it 
all and press delete. So many 
people, some much more in- 
timately connected to the day 
than I, have already said some- 
thing so beautifully. What more 
can I say? But this feeling, a loss 
for words, has been a recurring 
sensation recently. 

By most standards, this 
seemed to be a particularly try- 
ing summer for the world. I felt 
as though I woke up to CNN 
news alerts more often than to 
my alarm clock. When I finally 
turned off the CNN news alerts, 
I found myself still consumed by 
the chatter on social media. From 
the Stanford rape case to police 
killings across the country and 
the subsequent attack on Dallas 
police officers, to the catastrophes 
in Turkey, Syria, Thailand, Nice, 
San Bernardino and an Orlando 
nightclub. The list goes on. 

- The subsequent onslaught of 
social media posts made it worse. 
My words vanished, which, as 
those close to me know, is some- 


thing that rarely happens to me. | y 


Even if I had been able to find 
them, I was unsure of what an- 
other post could do — garner 
likes from those who agreed, 
Or anger friends who didn’t? So 
I gave it up for the summer. I 
each ree how social me- 
-dia is ruining us and our political 
landscape. 

It begins the moment we cre- 
ate a personal profile. We post 
_ pictures, we list our birth date, we 
_ pick a cute quote and we create 
a relationship status. Once this 
_ profile is created, we add friends 
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The internet should unite us as Americans Universities should resist 


and like ar- 
ticles and 
Then 
we post and 
comment 
and like and 
share. Some- 
times, we 
write about 
politics. This 
is a natural 
by-product 
of the way 
social media 
produces 
and _repro- 
duces news 
content. 
However, 
the instant 
we combine 
politics with our very personal 
profiles, we have made ourselves 
and our political beliefs insepa- 
rable. The connection is personal 
enough to start arguments in a 
virtual world, yet just impersonal 
enough to keep us from true hu- 
man interaction. People evolve 
from friends and classmates 
into political beliefs, and as we 
continue to like and share con- 
tent, Facebook’s formula creates 
a virtual reality that only shows 
us articles and people whom we 
agree with — an individualized, 
self-affirming, virtual reality. 

In the anarchic world of so- 
cial media, everyone is an ex- 
pert, everything is personal and 
everyone is angry. The speed at 
which we consume information 
hinders our ability to process, 
to listen or to understand. When 
everything is 140 characters, we 
forget conversation. When ev- 
erything is an edited video clip, 
we forget the other minutes of 
the day. The cycle fosters and 
is entirely dependent on our 
knee-jerk anger. As a result of 
the speed at which we consume 
the information, the intensity 
with which we voice our dis- 
pleasure is often disproportion- 


pages. 
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ate to the problems at hand. Ob- | 


advertising on social media 


jectively, the pain this country 
felt over the death of 51 people 
at Pulse, a gay nightclub in Or- 
lando, should have been greater 
than our anger over a gorilla at 
the Cincinnati zoo. Instead, the 


fervor on social media was vir- | 


tually indistinguishable. Worse, 


the pain of the shooting at Pulse | 


devolved into a political debate. 

Our angry politicians took to 
Snapchat and Twitter to show 
themselves sitting on the floor 
of the House, lobbying for the 
passage of a gun bill (that never 
happened). It was not their fault. 
They used the medium they had 
at their disposal to display the 


frustration they felt. The problem | 


is, that medium is forever weak- 
ening our ability to interact with 
each other on a truly personal 
level. We skipped grief and in- 
stead went up in arms, ready to 
fight. We relied on the chaotic an- 
archy of social media to light the 
fire. We boldly posted “unfriend 
me if you disagree.” We yelled 
and argued. We solved nothing. 


In the end, it didn’t even matter | 


if they were right because noth- 
ing got better. The only thing we 
refused to try was working to- 
gether. 

I blame social media for fun- 
damentally altering the way we 


interact with each other. Though 


I will not pretend to be old 
enough to remember life in 2001, 
when I watch John Stewart every 


year, I see a spirit that is miss- | 


ing from the world I see today. 
America is not perfect, Hopkins 
is not perfect, we are not perfect. 
But Id still like to believe that if 
the world tested our mettle again, 
before we turned to post about it, 


we are all Americans. I’d even 


like to believe we can remember | 


a little sooner than that. 


Liam Haviv is a senior Political 


By ALEX SILBERZWEIG 


ou might drive past 
one every day, you 
might see a freshly 
printed picture of 
one in the newspa- 
per you read or you might even 


| attend one — a school. We reg- 


ularly associate schools with 
picturesque buildings, rows of 
students with their heads stu- 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


and mystified by their ap- 
proach. Consequently, I am 
wary of my own presence on 
the internet because of the 
potential interference by aca- 
demia. 

One of the most important 
aspects of social media use by 
educational institutions is its 
purpose. The overarching aim 
is to sell their school so that chil- 
dren will attend and parents or 


| around them and pursue their 


passions. 

Now, let’s flip our custom- 
ary definition of school. These 
universities work tooth and 
nail to promote themselves on 


| social media platforms such as 


Facebook, Twitter, Instagram 
and Snapchat. 
As a millennial in every 


| sense of the word, I often use 


these sites to get a glimpse at 


| the widely different lives that 


my friends from around the 
world are leading and to get 
updates on frivolities like celeb- 
rity vacations. To me, there has 
never been anything intellectu- 


| ally mystifying or grand about 
| these platforms. 
we would remember again that | 


When high schools and uni- 


| versities around me started 


| 
| 


using this approach to reach 


| out, I was confused by their 
| methods. Now, I am appalled 
| by these schools’ unconcealed 
Science major from Tel Aviv, Israel. | actions to promote themselves 


diously bent, alumni _—-will 
centers of ed- = donate. Even 
| ucation and ete before the 
intellectual The people deciding began Nes 
betterment. where their children ing Facebook 
| The students and Twit- 
|supposedly goto school are par- ter, schools 
attend class- : sent letters to 
es at their ents, not children. alumni and 
schools to advertised 
learn about themselves in 
the world newspapers 


and magazines. They continue 
to do so, but who reads printed 
newspapers nowadays? The an- 
swer: Only people of “a certain 
age.” 

Though fewer and fewer 
people use paper source ma- 
terial in the present day, we 
know that the people decid- 
ing where their children go to 
school are parents, not chil- 
dren. As of 2015, 90 percent 
of people from ages 18 to 29 
use social media, according to 
the Pew Research Center. This 
portion of the population may 
very well see what schools — 
often their own schools — post 
on the sites they use. However, 
their potential appreciation of 
what these schools post has 
little to no influence on who 
will actually enroll. 


Alex Silberzweig is a freshman 
Writing Seminars and Economics 
double major from New York. 


Stop talking about politics on your Facebook and Twitter 


By CARVER BAIN 


know. When your crazy, 

Republican aunt from 

Idaho posts on Facebook 

that Trump is a reason- 

able choice for President 
of the United States or your 
radically liberal friend from 
high school claims Clinton has 
never done anything wrong in 
her life, it can be tempting — ir- 
resistible perhaps. I admit, I've 
given in a few times. But please, 
stop talking about politics on 
the internet. 

Wait a second. Isn’t it your 
civic duty? Don’t you have an 
obligation to enlighten your in- 
ternet pals? Don’t you owe it to 
these people to share the truth 
with them. Well, no. I’m fairly 
certain that the internet is large- 
ly responsible for deep divides 
and massive political polariza- 
tion in American politics. 

But isn’t the discussion of is- 
sues what politics is all about? 
Yes! Of course it is. But on the 
internet, particularly on the big 
social media sites such as Twit- 
ter and Facebook, there isn’t 
much of that going on. 

Let me ask you a question: 
How do you feel when you 
respond to a political post on 
the internet? If the position is 
something you disagree with, 
our answer is most likely an- 
gry. If not, then you ought to 
contact Pope Francis and re- 
quest sainthood, because I’d 
wager that-angry is most peo- 
ple’s answer. 


This is the first problem. 


Political discussions incite an- 
ger. That’s simply their nature. 


This is always an issue with — 


politics. However, it is one at 
is amplified by the internet. 
This is because a screen takes 
away the human element. You 
forget you're talking to an- 
other person — not literally of 


course. Log- 
ically, you 
know _ that 
another hu- 
man is typ- 
ing those 
preposter- 
ous words 
that you're 
reading, 
but psycho- 
logically, 
speaking 
to someone 
face to face 
is very dif- 
ferent from 
staring at a 
collection of 
pixels. You 
might say 
things you 
wouldn’t 
in person. 
The things 
you say may 
come off as 
condescending. 

The worst part is, it doesn’t 
help. I can’t emphasize this 
enough. No one is going to 
change their vote from Trump 
to Clinton because you made a 
compelling argument in a Face- 


book comment or vice versa. 


Would you? 

What's happening online 
is that it’s much harder to lis- 
ten. When people skim your 


comment, they’re looking for 


flaws in your logic or ideology, 


and from their perspective, — 


the flaws are always going to 
be there. This gives them am- 


‘munition to continue the argu- 
- ment. 


This doesn’t happen as much 


‘in conversation. People are 


more likely to take what you 
have to say and think about it, 
simply by virtue of you being 
there. This may not always be 


the case, of course, but it’s easier — 


to dehumanize words than it is 


Y 


to dehumanize humans. 

And when you share simple 
memes or tweets, your views get 
validated without any element of 
an alternate or intricate perspec- 
tive. It doesn’t help that on the in- 
ternet you're going to be consum- 
ing information that aligns with 
your beliefs, so you're trapping 
yourself in an ideological bubble. 

Theoretically, the internet is 
a great place for politics. It’s an 
endless well of information, but 
when was the last time you saw 
someone link to a peer reviewed 
study on the socioeconomic ef- _ 
fects of welfare before making a — 
broad ideological claim without 
support? It’s probably been a 
while. 1 ; 


In general, the only thing 


internet based political discus- 


sions do is prove to people that 
they are right. They get to say, 
“look at this idiot. They don’t 
even know what they’re talking 
about.” And chances are, you're 


, DONKEY HOTEY/ CC BY 2.0 
We need to stop posting political memes, like caricatures of our politicians, and of Mark Zuckerberg. 


saying the same thing. 

The internet, as most people 
use it, is for connecting, for en- 
tertaining, for clickbait and for 
six-second videos that make you 
laugh. Politics don’t fit. A meme 
isn’t a good argument. Policy 
is longer than 140 characters. 
So next time you want to click 
share or retweet on something 
politically charged, maybe 
give it a second thought. When 
someone posts something you 
find impossible to understand, — 
maybe shoot them a message — 
and say, “Hey, you have a very 
interesting perspective. Want to 
meet up and talk about our dif-_ 
ferences over coffee?” 

_ Now I know you won't do 
that, but wouldn’t that be a 
beautiful world? 


Carver Bain is a freshman Writ- 
ing Seminars major and Theatre 
Arts and Studies minor from Spo- 


_ kane, Washington. 
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this weekend 
Thursday 


High Zero, The Baltimore Theater 
Project, 7:30 p.m. 

Don’t miss this experimental improv festival at The 
Baltimore Theater Project! Musicians come from 
near and far to play instruments both conven- 
lional and strange. Thursday is the first day of the 
lestival, which lasts until Sunday. $10 at the door 
for students. 


Baltimore Airobeat Society, Fifth 
Dimension at the H&H Building, 
10 p.m. — | a.m. 

Swealy warehouse dance party that will feature 
no less than 5 percussionists, 7 saxophonists, 2 
trumpeters, 3 guitarists, | bassist, 5 singers and | 
Wendel Patrick, who will be singing tunes by Fela 
Anikulapo Kuti. BYOB. $10 at the door. 


Harvest: Music! Comedy! Poetry!, 
Motorhouse, 7:30 p.m. 
Come celebrate the harvest moon with Stephanie 
: Joyal, Kiara James, Dreambush and Steadfast401! 
As promised, the night will feature comedy, music 
and poetry, although not necessarily in that order. 


$8. 


Saturday 


Why do you live here? at the BMA, 
12 p.m. — 2 p.m. 

Hosted by Baltimore natives Geoff Stack and Davon 
Barbour, as well as Native American Piscataway 
Elder Rico Newman, this workshop will explore 

the questions of what brings people to Baltimore, 

why we love it, why we loathe it, why we leave and 
why we stay. Free. 


Hampdeniest, 36th Street, 
I] a.m. — 7 p.m. 
This Baltimore classic will feature food trucks, mu- 
sic, vendors and competitions including the famous 
Toilet Race. On 35th Street and Elm Street, there 
will be a multi-family yard sale, too. Free. 


Sunday 


Abell Community Street Fair, 3000 — 
3200 Abell Ave., 12 p.m. — 5 p.m. 
The Abell Street Fair is a grassroots, laid-back 
festival on, you guessed it, Abell Street. It will 
feature live music, a crab feast, a variety of exhibi- 
- tors, children’s activities and a silent auction. Come 
“on out and connect with the neighborhood! Free. — 
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Events in Baltimore The wizard of Waverly Farmer’s Market 


By HANNAH MELTON 
For The News-Letter 


It’s 7:30 a.m. on a Satur- 
day morning, and no one 
looks more alive than the 
older gentleman strum- 
ming a guitar at the entry 
of the Waverly Farmer’s 
Market. He sits on an old 
milk crate, holding court 
next to Zeke’s Coffee with 
his circular spectacles 
glinting in the light. 

Murdolf the Busker’s 
even brighter 


his right shoulder. Finish- 
ing a chord, he nods at 
a passing shopper who 
smiles back, spouting a 
cordial, “Hey there man, 
how you doin’?” Murdolf 
raises a hand and hollers 
back, “I’m doing, man! I’m 
great!” 

Maybe you came to 
the market to buy some 


| nectarines while they’re 


in season. Or maybe you 
just popped in for a crépe 
and some coffee. Perhaps 
you're gunning for the 
salmon stand, determined 
to buy a beautifully sea- 
soned filet before they’re 
all gone at 10 am. What- 
ever you hope to find, 
you're guaranteed to get a 
slice of joy courtesy of Mr. 
Murdolf. 
“That . 


song’s called 


| ‘All My Life’,” he says as 
| the tune peters out on his 


strings. “The vendors say 
the market isn’t open un- 
til I sing that song.” Smil- 
ing to himself, Murdolf 
pats his guitar, which is 
graced by an oval-shaped 
image of Gandalf printed 
on white copy paper and 
stuck on with Scotch tape 


—near--~the-——instr 
bridge. 
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RICHARD LAYMAN/CC-BY-NC-2.0 


A typical, joyful Sunday morning at the Waverly Farmer's Market between 32nd and 33rd Streets. 


“Ah, yeah, I did that for 
the kids,” he says, gestur- 
ing to the photo. “I give 
the blues away for free,” 
he jokes. “People pay me 
for the kids stuff.” 

He's a staple here, as 
regular as the vendors. 
Watching him is akin to 
biting into a peach and 
finding it even more per- 
fectly sweet than you had 
hoped. 

A sea of early-rising 
shoppers strolls around 
him, toting iced lattes 
and canvas bags. Many of 
them are half his age. Al- 
most everyone says hello 
as they pass — he’s popu- 
lar and he knows it. The jar 
in front of him holds many 
fresh bills. 

A woman from.a near- 


by stand calls out, “Good ~ 


morning, you handsome 
devil!” and Murdolf’s in- 
fectious chuckle fills the 


his guitar. “I know a lot of 


people,” he says. “They’ve 
been seeing me here five to 
six years. I couldn’t even 
play when I first come.” 

Looking up he surveys 
the colorful ‘carnival of 
foods and smells and voic- 

s. “I’ve had my troubles, 
but I love the people — the 
beautiful, handsome, love- 
ly people.” 

Murdolf leans in, con- 
fiding in a whisper, “This 
place here saved my life. 
I'm a recluse; I'm bipo- 
lar. It’s hard,” he shrugs. 
“They brought me out, 
made me open up.” An- 
other pause — his eyes fo- 
cus far away. 

His face breaks into 
a smile. “I wrote a song 
about this place.” Quietly 
his fingers begin to work 
the strings on his guitar, 


crafting a tune as pleasant — 


as grandma’s peach pie 


friends come back weekly 


for a taste of his specialty: 
Pure, unbridled joy in life. 
Little do they know that 
they are the secret ingredi- 
ent to his happiness. Mur- 
dolf strums his guitar and 
begins to sing. 


“When I first played 
here, I felt all alone. 
You came to me with 
your love. 

You made me feel alive, 
you helped me to 
survive, 

You're in my life. 

New life has started 
here, 

Fed with your love, 
your cheer. 

You're why I’m here 
today, 

Can't seem to stay away. 
Now, you're in my life.” 


pbb 


a final pick, his 


and as unique as the soaps a6 10rd 


“Tt’s called ‘You.’” 


By JISOO BAE 


| For The News-Letter 


Everyone loves buns. 
What's not to like about 
them? They’re round, 
plump and come in a 
selection of sweet or sa- 
vory. After seeing sev- 
eral artsy Instagram 
posts with the perfect 
Valencia filter to capture 
the shades of buns and 
hashtags #bunshop, #ro- 
tiboy and #instafood, I 
became curious about 
this place. The Bun 
Shop? I had heard of 
cafés and pastry shops, 
but never a café special- 
izing in just buns. 

Since it was only the 
first week of school and 
I had ample time on my 
hands, I took my LSAT 
preparation book and 
decided to study in The 
Bun Shop instead of the 
MSE for once, like an ad- 
venturous hipster. 

My choice of trans- 
portation was the JHMI, 
since The Bun Shop is 
located in Mount Ver- 
non. As soon as I got 
off the bus I thought, 
“Shoot. I've only been to 
Dooby’s. Where the heck 
is this place? Will I be 
able to find it?” Thanks 
to Google Maps, savior 
of all those who never 
know where they’re go- 
ing (including me), I 
found The Bun Shop af- 
ter a fifteen minute walk, 
which was longer than I 
thought it would be. 

It wasn’t in the streets 
where many of _ the 


| Mount Vernon restau- 
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wary at first. Will this 
place live up to my ex- 
pectations? 

As I set foot inside the 
store, I thought, “What 
an interesting interior.” 
The Bun Shop is open 
from 7 a.m. to 3 a.m., 
almost like a conve- 
nience store. The light- 
ing was quite moody 
and cool and felt like 3 


_ a.m. despite the fact that 


it was actually 11. Per- 
fect, because I hate sun- 
light. There were tables 
in the back, couches in 
the middle and a giant 


shared table with plants — eS 


on the side. I opted for 
the giant table, because 
couches make me fall 
asleep and I didn’t have 
a buddy or boy to sit 
with in the small tables. 
Sadness. 

When I went to order, 
I noticed that the stand 
was quite odd. There 
were not that many 
people behind the coun- 


ter. However, The Bun- 


Shop did have a nice 
display of all the buns 
available on the side, 
which helped me make 
my choice. There was 
a narrow selection of 
drinks and buns, which 
I appreciated. Usually, 
when a restaurant has 
too many unnecessary 
choices on their menu, it 
means they don’t have a 
specialty. 

When given the choice 
of savory or sweet, I al- 
ways choose _ savory. 
Naturally, the chicken 
pasty caught my eye. 
The deliciousness of a 
chicken pot pie packed 


in a Se cute bun? 


<A o CAR Fee 


wee 


; PHOTO COURTESY OF JISOO 
A Vietnamese coffee and a peaceful study table at The Bun Shop: 


Sounded heavenly. Now 
for the drinks. Through 
Yelp and my friend Jus- 
tin, the food connoisseur 
of St. Paul Street, I knew 
beforehand that the Viet- 
namese coffee was this 
place’s specialty. 

I took a bite of the 
chicken pasty. It was 
savory, warm and had 
just the right amount of 
chicken and vegetables. 


The pastry could have 


been crispier, but I fig- 


ured that some people — 


like it more soft and 
mushy. | 


Now for a sip of that | 


Vietnamese coffee. Ah! 


So sweet! It hurts my 
brain! If you love sweet 
Beaks, then a is vous os 


_ of mine went to The : 


I dont want none unless you got buns, hon 


BAE 
wed 
re) 

jam. If you do not, a 
would recommend ask- 
ing to take out the con- 
densed milk. I’m a fan 
of sweet drinks, but the 
Vietnamese coffee was a 
bit much for me. . 
As mentioned before, 
the lighting is dark aye 


just the right amount 


dark to study and foct 
on your work. A fr 
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Mia Madre finds love in suffering, family strife A mother’s reaction 
to Eric Andrés show 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Italian dramatic-com- 
edy Mia Madre finds very 
little humor in the seri- 
ous topic of caring for 
the elderly, and maybe 
that’s a good thing. 

Mia Madre is a little 
misleading, at least from 
a marketing point of 
view. The poster features 
the lead actress, flanked 
on both side with what 
seems to be two different 
suitors. One might as- 
sume that it’s a romantic 
comedy, since structural- 
ly it follows the same de- 
sign behind other famous 
romantic comedies’ post- 
ers (Love Actually, or any 
Matthew McConaughey 
film from the mid-2000s). 
Those looking for any- 
thing like that would be 
better off staying home, 
as what the film actually 
consists of is an emotion- 
al, tone-sensitive drama 
on the difficulties of car- 
ing for an elderly family 
member. 

Mia Madre, currently 
playing at The Charles 
Theatre, worked up a fer- 
vor at the latest edition 
of the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival, with critics lauding 
it over the performances 
of John Turturro and 
decorated lead actress 
Margherita Buy. The 
film competed for but 
ultimately the battle for 
the festival’s prestigious 


Palme d’Or. 

Buy stars as a film 
director named Mar- 
gherita, who is helming 
a new film about a labor 
dispute. In the midst of 
the film’s production, 
multiple things impede 
Margherita’s efforts, in- 
cluding the appearance 
of Barry (Turturro), an 
Italian-American ac- 
tor who seems to forget 
his lines as often as he 
drinks. 

Margherita’s home 
life is defined by her con- 
stant trips to help her ail- 
ing mother, Ada (Giulia 
Lazzarini). Ada’s health 
deteriorates throughout 
the film, with flashes 
back to the days before 
her illness. The film 
paints a clear contrast 
between the way that 
Magherita views her 
mother now that she’s ill 
as compared to the an- 
noyance and impatience 
she treats her with prior 
to the illness. 

The film’s cinematog- 
raphy is rather simple, 
but as a character-driven 
drama, that doesn’t de- 
tract from the . experi- 
ence. The film utilizes 
locales that are quaint 
and small-town-ish, as 
well as a few scenes in 
more urban areas that 
are beautiful. 

In terms of acting, 
John Turturro carries 
the scenes that he’s in. 


The charisma that he | 


The Sun's Tirade 
explores addiction 


By EKLAVYA 
MEHTANI 

For Zhe News-Letter 

‘= Finally coming out of 
his exile and _ straight- 
ening his life out, Isa- 
iah Rashad released his 
first studio album, The 
Sun’s Tirade, to the de- 
light of many loyal Top 
Dawg Entertainment 
(TDE) fans. This album is 
‘more than a statement of 
Isaiah’s return; It is the 
journey that he took dur- 
ing his hiatus from mu- 
sic, ajourney that started 
with his addictions to 
Xanax and alcohol al- 
most getting him kicked 
out of TDE. A journey 
that culminated with 
him becoming a rising 
Star in his own right. The 
songs on this album can 
be broken down into two 
main categories: Isaiah's 
drug addiction and his 
‘$rowth from overcom- 
ing the addiction. 

~ Xanax and_ alcohol 
caused Isaiah to almost 
Set kicked off his label, 
and it is the same sub- 
stances that gave him in- 
Spiration to rap. The first 


4 


ek F 


song from the album, 
a skit, “Where U At?” 
gives a little glimpse of 
what the aforementioned 
drugs did to his life as 
Top Dawg, owner of 
TDE, calls Isaiah’s phone 
asking when he’s get- 
ting the album. He then 
delves back into the sub- 
ject on “Wat’s Wrong.” 
Rapping over an eccen- 
tric snare drum _ beat, 
Isaiah lets his regret and 
disappointment in him- 
self shine through as he 
talks about how his sub- 
stance abuse led to him 
almost being dropped 
from the label and los- 
ing everything. The next 
time he talks about his 
substance problems is on 
the song “BDay.” He jux- 
taposes the effects that 
the drugs have on him 
as they make him happy 
but also scare him as he 
feels that they take away 
the control his has over 
his life. In “Stuck in the 
Mud” Isaiah talks about 
how his drug addictions 
and psychological prob- 
lems have left him all 
alone, proverbially stuck 
Sre RASHAD, race BS 
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DAVID SHANKMAN|CC-BY-2.0 
John Turturro plays the nerve-grating Italian-American actor, Barry, in the 2015 film Mia Madre. 


has shown throughout 
his other films shines 
through here. As Barry, 
he manages to be mag- 
netic enough to maintain 
a certain amount of like- 
ability in the face of his 
annoying traits. A ma- 
jority of the film’s com- 
edy comes from Barry’s 
quirks and his habit of 
forgetting lines. 

Buy’s performance is 
strong as well. She shows 
many different emotions 
in her performance here 
as a daughter trying to 
completely reconnect 
with her mother. The 
moments in which she 
breaks down from stress 
feel authentic, and the 
moments in which she 
clashes with her own ad- 
olescent daughter (over 
the daughter’s need to 
learn the classics, or lat- 
in, since the mother was 
a classics teacher). All 
of these moments feel 
authentic and at certain 
moments, the film has a 
certain voyeuristic qual- 
ity that is vacant in many 
dramas. 

This voyeuristic qual- 
ity makes it feel as if the 


more intimate moments 
are that much more pri- 
vate. It makes it feel 
as if you as the viewer 
are seeing something 
you shouldn't, and that 
frankly adds to the over- 
all quality of the film. 
Unfortunately, there 
are numerous problems 
with the film’s execution. 
The dialogue at times 
feel trite, and takes away 
from the aforementioned 
authentic feeling. Char- 
acters have conversa- 
tions that seemingly go 
nowhere. Another prob- 
lem is the way that the 
passing of time is shown 
in the film has numerous 
pacing problems. Some 
people may think the 
way that film seamlessly 
transitions from past to 


present is a plus, but for | 


this reviewer, it chopped 
up the pace, hurting the 
overall film. There are 
moments when Ada and 
Margherita interact, only 


for later dialogue to con- | 


firm that these moments 
were in the past, which 
would’ve been helpful 
information to have pri- 
or to dialogue notes. 

Yet, at times that feel- 
ing of not knowing exact- 
ly when things are hap- 
pening is a plus. There 
are moments when a 
character may be dream- 
ing and the only signs of 
that are from small ex- 
changes of dialogue. 

Overall, Mia Madre, 
struck a fuse at Cannes, 
with some hailing it as a 
tour de force, and others 
chocking it up as melo- 
dramatic. I fall some- 


where in the middle of | 


those two camps, since 
the film delivered in 
terms of emotion but fell 
short at times with char- 
acters. 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


“Your student body is 
so white.” 

That was the first ob- 
servation my mother made 
upon settling into her seat 
in Shriver Hall last Thurs- 
day night. As we watched 
students fill the auditorium 
(which she likened to that 
of an elementary school, 
citing the lineup of cheesy 
flags and the ‘80s mauve- 
upholstered seats), I felt 
the need to explain that 
Hopkins students weren't 
usually like this, at least at 
school-sponsored events. 

They were usually apa- 
thetic, hidden away crying 
and/or eating Adderall by 
the handful in a library 


| cubicle. Though, yes, the 


student body is so white, 
as evidenced by the sea 
of 20-year-olds behind us 
whose pallid hands leave 
smears of SPF 60 on Fris- 
bees in the summertime. 
That night, their pallid 

hands carried plastic jugs 
of Dubra vodka and signs 
displaying  catchphrases 
from The Eric André Show. 
Who knew these guys had 
such a variety of craft sup- 
plies lying around? One 
of several white dudes tot- 
ing bottles of ranch raised 
his fist to the heavens to 
display his vegetable dip 
as if it was Excalibur, the 
famed sword of King Ar- 
thur. I halfheartedly ex- 
plained their fixation with 
the fat-filled dressing to 
my mother, silently won- 
dering if it was Phi Delt or 
AEPi that was able to snag 
the last bottle at Char Mar. 
She seemed unfazed by the 
scene, certainly less dis- 
turbed than I was. She did 


go to state school, after all. 

My mom had touched 
down in Baltimore just a 
few hours before André 
took to the stage. I wasn’t 
too nervous about bringing 
her along. I had subjected 
her to hours of violent 
films and absurdist humor, 
including every season of 
Tim and Eric Awesome Show, 
Great Job! I'm almost posi- 
tive she secretly enjoyed 
the recurring Beaver Boys 
sketch. André’s stand up, I 
thought, would be child’s 
play. Little did I know that 
endless jokes about paren- 
tal boning were looming 
over us. 

The cacophony of awk- 
ward began with the But- 
tered Niblets, who opened 
the show with an improv 
set that quickly devolved 
into a ten minute long in- 
cest joke. It was hysteri- 
cal, of course, but as the 
performers mimicked leg 
spreading and humping 
and indulging in the kinki- 
est of kinks, I couldn't help 
but wonder if I was mak- 
ing my mother absurdly 
uncomfortable. 

My concerns didn’t let 
up for the next hour, as 
André spouted joke after 
crude joke and took ad- 
vantage of the audience 
members’ imbecilic need 
to display their commit- 
ment to him. Just several 
minutes into the set, he 
told two dudes to make 
out. They did, of course, 
as the crowd chanted 
“U-S-A,” for some reason 
that is beyond my un- 
derstanding. My friend 
Kyra, a Buttered Niblet 
with extreme affection 
for André, later texted 
me “will NEVER forget 

See ANDRE, pace B5 


Revival Series showcases Multiple Maniacs 


By MIA CAPABIANCO > 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Rosary beads turned 
sex. toy. Consumption of 
human entrails. Sexual 


| assault perpetrated by a 


lobster. A bloodied mur- 
derer terrorizing Balti- 
more in a mink coat. 

No, this isn’t a list of 
images that appear dur- 
ing a bad acid trip, unless 
you're tripping while 
watching John Waters’ 
Multiple Maniacs (not 
recommended). Full of 
absurdity, violence, hi- 
larity and kinky sex, Wa- 
ters’ 1970 second feature, 
is a roller coaster to say 
the least. Though it now 
has a 100 percent rating 
on Rotten Tomatoes, Ma- 
niacs had a $5,000 budget 
and very little commer- 
cial success, at least ini- 
tially. Given that no one 
wanted to distribute the 
film (see the above list 
for a hint about why), 
Waters drove around the 
country renting out art 
theaters and screening it 
himself. 

Like many Waters 
films it is now a cult 
classic, and Janus Films 
recently undertook its 
restoration, which was 
completed just a few 
months ago. It recently 
screened at the Charles 
as part of the summer 
revival series. The final 
of the three screenings 
will take place at 9 p.m. 
tonight and will include 
a question and answer 
session with Waters. 


1 
' 


The plot of the film 
goes something like this: 
Lady Divine (Divine) 
operates and stars in 
something of a travel- 
ing freak show entitled 
The Cavalcade of Per- 
version. She robs its at- 
tendees at gunpoint at 
the end of each show 
and during one show 
decides that she wants 
to kill them. For fun. 
When she arrives home 
she is informed that her 
partner in both business 
and love, Mr. David (Da- 
vid Lochary), is cheating 
on her, so Lady Divine 
decides to murder him 
and his mistress (Mary 
Vivian Pearce). Her plan 
is delayed when she 
is sexually assaulted 
then led by child-Jesus 
to a church, where she 
has intercourse with a 
strange woman (Mink 
Stole), who, it turns out, 
seduces churchgoers 
quite frequently. 

Mr. David and _ his 
lover go to Lady Divine’s 
home with the intent of 
killing her so that they 
can be together. Unfor- 
tunately, they acciden- 
tally kill Cookie (Cookie 
Mueller), Divine’s be- 
loved daughter, and 
place her corpse behind 
a couch. When Lady Di- 
vine, unable to find the 
couple, returns home, 
she kills everyone in 
her midst — Mr. David 
(who she also eviscer- 
ates) and his mistress, 
her daughter’s boyfriend 
(Paul Swift) and her new 
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JFRUH / PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Located in Station North, The Charles Theatre plays classic films. 


lesbian lover. After be- 
ing sexually assaulted by 
a giant lobster, she runs 
throughout the streets 
of Baltimore covered in 
blood, attempting to kill 
anyone she can. Then, 
the National Guard 
shoots her many, many 
times to the tune of “God 
Bless America.” 

Multiple Maniacs is 
chock-full of absurdist 
humor, leaving view- 
ers laughing rather than 
scarred. The low pro- 
duction value of the film 
makes hilarious the more 
visceral and disturbing 
moments. 
however, consume a cow 
heart for the shooting of 
the film. Waters had been 
keeping it in his fridge. 

There’s not much else 


to be said about the film. 


Multiple Maniacs really 
must be experienced to 
be understood, and even 
then it’s somewhat con- 


v 


Divine did, © 


founding. As Waters is 
one of Baltimore’s most 
beloved figures, Maniacs 
appropriately rounded 
out the conclusion of this 
season’s revival series. 
There is still one sum- 
mer restoration to come, 
Francis Ford Coppola’s 
The Conversation (1974), 
a psychological thriller 
about a_ surveillance 
expert starring Gene 
Hackman, who gives 
an impressive  perfor- 
mance. The critically ac- 
claimed film will screen — 


~ on Saturday at 11:30 a.m., 


Monday at 7 p.m. and 
next Thursday at 9 p.m. 
It is sure to be rousing — 
and _ thought-provoking, 
though perhaps __less_ 
memorable than Maniacs. 
As we eagerly await 
the lineup for the new- 
est fall revival — se- 
ries, we should note 
that the most recent 
See REVIVAL, pace B4 
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a 
Will Anderson 
Books Aren't Dead 
iresome but 


worthwhile, Is- 

land is more so- 

ciological trea- 

tise than novel. 
Huxley wrote a guide to 
his ideal society: commu- 
nal, pacifist, profoundly 
spiritual, a country that 
focuses on its citizens’ 
well-being and happiness 
over environmental dev- 
astation and questionable 
corporate prosperity. Pala, 
Huxley’s fictitious South 
Asian island nation, is the 
societal equivalent of an 
ecosystem. 

The complex networks 
of each community rely 
on mutual dependence, a 
form of structured anar- 
chism. I was spellbound 
as speech after speech 
flowed implausibly from 
the mouths of the Pala- 
nese, from spirited young 
girls to spry old men. 

Huxley adopts a thor- 
oughly Buddhist lens 
which he peppers through- 
out his characters’ constant 
pontifications. He takes a 
courageous stand against 
the creation of “Otherness” 


on which Western society 
thrives. Over pages of ex- 
position and inquiry, Hux- 
ley lays out a worldview 
that refuses to buy into un- 
fettered competition: Good 
and evil are part of life and 
should be cherished. 

Compassion and bliss, 
pain and joy are all nec- 
essary, for only when one 
experiences true sorrow 
can one know bliss. Death 
is just as necessary as life. 
The ecosystem only works 
because of the endless cy- 
cle of birth, life and death. 
Getting caught up in reli- 
gious, political or econom- 
ic dogmatism only leads to 
strife and jealousy, endless 
war and unfettered con- 
sumerism. State commu- 
nism and capitalism are 
corrupt and incompatible 
with true happiness. 

Respectful free love is 
encouraged and taught to 
young children as a way 
to sow joy and compas- 
sion in their minds. The 
stigmatization that comes 
with sex in the West is ac- 
tively destroyed in Pala, 
and the family is a signifi- 
cantly more loosely de- 
fined concept. 

Each child is part of a 
Mutual Adoption Club 
(MAC), where they have 
several parents, siblings, 
cousins and grandparents, 
all of whom help out each 
other. Have a_ problem 
with your biological mom? 


Isaiah Rashad shines 
in his debut album 


RASHAD From B3 
in the mud by himself: 

Allis not lost for young 
Isaiah, his redemption 
lies ahead of him, as the 
drugs and alcohol addic- 
tion fades in the rearview 
mirror. On “Rope // rose- 
gold”, Isaiah talks about 
his addictions using a 
rope as a metaphor. He 
can either use these ex- 
periences to hang himself 
with, or he can use these 
experiences to get himself 
out of the hole he finds 
himself in. 

“Park” shines through 
as the main piece of his 
comeback. He raps about 
how battling and defeat- 
ing his addictions gave 
him the strength to get 
over the rest of his prob- 
lems. “Tity and Dolla” is 
the first song where Isa- 
iah gets his mojo back. It’s 
a “stereotypical” rap song 
in which he and his TDE 
cohorts rap about their rag 
to riches life, and how the 
riches they have out shine 
to anything else they had 
in their life before. 

An important song in 
Isaiah’s quest for redemp- 
tionis “AA”. The song sim- 
ply talks about his time in 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and it shows with his 
friends and family, he has 
a good support system in 
place that will ensure that 
he doesn't fall into his old 
rutagain. - 

But at the end of the 
day, is The Sun’s Tirade a 
good album? In my opin- 
ion, there are two broad 
criteria that an album 
has to meet to be a good 
album. Firstly, is there a 
message or story that the 


album is trying to tell, and 
if so, does the album do it © 


clearly and efficiently? 
And secondly, the mu- 
sic. Does the album have 
intriguing beats? And do 
the verses have enough 
substance to them where 
I can listen to them more 
than once and not get 


bored? Like his TDE coun- 


Isaiah Rashad’s first stu- 
dio album clearly satisfies 
both stipulations of being 
a great album. He clearly, 
efficiently and captivat- 
ingly tells us about how 
his battles with substance 
abuse made him a bigger 
and better person. And 
secondly, he uses overlays 
an eclectic array of beats 
with rap lyrics from the 
heart that combine into 
phenomenal music that 
can be listened to multiple 
times, and that could be 
used as inspiration. 

The album, out of five 
stars, gets four and a half. 
It’s not a flashy album — 
the only features other art- 
ists under the TDE label, 
but Isaiah’s expressiveness, 
his ability to calmly con- 
vey the strife he was under 
during the two year hiatus 
he took, pushes the album 
into an echelon of its own. 
It has staying power as it is 
a great album to listen to, 
but you can also turn to it 
as a source of inspiration 
when your own life is full 
of strife and uncertainty 
— namely during the se- 
mester. 

Isaiah Rashad’s ‘first 
studio release was 2014's 
Cilvia Demo (featuring 
songs like “R.I.P. Kevin 
Miller “ and “Heavenly 
Father”). This followed 
his appointment as one of 
2014’s 12 XXL Freshmen (a 
list of 12 newcomers that 
hip-hop magazine XXL 
think will be the next 
heavyweight rappers). 

Currently Rashad is in- 
between the process of the 
aftermath of the album’s 
release and the begin- 
nings of what some think 
will be a tour (follow- 
ing on the heels of fellow 
TDE rapper, Schoolboy Q’s 
Blank Race tour). Nonethe- 
less, one thing can be sure. 
2016 has proven to be a 
good year for Top Dawg 
Entertainment. With three 


terrific releases down (and 
one potential from singer 


SZA on the way), they’ve 


+ 
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Island: Huxley’s optimistic Brave New World Charles Revival Sertes 
offers films for all 


Spend a few nights with 
your MAC mom down the 
road, and when everyone 
has cooled 
back with a clear head. 

The 
logical kinship networks 
fascinates me. As an only 
child, I never wanted a 
sibling, but always wished 
that my family was closer 
to our neighbors. Huxley 
is right when he maligns 
that the nuclear family in 
the West is sometimes a 
small prison. 

As we all know, escape 
from the family is just as 
important as quality time 
with mom and pop. As 
the sole kid, it was hard to 
escape the ever-watchful 
eye and judgment of my 
doting parents. Having 
an MAC, the true expres- 
sion of “vivre ensemble,” 
or living together in har- 
mony, would have been a 
godsend. 

Equally as important 
for the Palanese is the bal- 
ance of mind and body, the 
physical and the spiritual. 
From a young age, children 
are expected to perform 
community duties. Boys 
and girls are taught to let 
go of their anger by stamp- 
ing on the ground and yell- 
ing, forgiving rather than 


down, come 


idea of non-bio- 


begrudging. 
The protagonist, Will, 
often makes _ sarcastic 


comments that the Pala- 
nese find distasteful. 
Bliss, beauty, and won- 
der are used sincerely, 
something that would 
never slide in the West. 
We thrive on irony and 
sarcasm to an unbearable 
extent. Sincerity should 
not be poisonous. 
Huxley’s descriptions 


of moksha-medicine, the 
hallucinogen that the 
Palanese use to tune their 
spiritual lives, are the 
polar opposite of his de- 
scriptions of drug use in 
Brave New World. Moksha 
creates both beauty and 
pain and leads Will to rec- 


ognize the infinite multi- | 
plicity of every rock, tree, | 


cloud and person. 

Soma, the state-distrib- 
uted drug used in BNW, 
creates only positive ex- 
periences, which is why 
the drug is so morally 
and intellectually deadly. 
Huxley’s point in BNW is 
expanded in Island, where 
only by using moksha au- 
tonomously can one final- 
ly understand the oneness 
of things. 

While 
Pala in an overwhelmingly 
positive light, the specter of 
invasion by the neighbor- 
ing authoritarian state of 
Rendang is inevitable. No 


Island portrays | 


one should be surprised by | 
the book’s conclusion after | 
| trons to gather to view and 


reading the first 50 pages, 
but it still existentially dis- 
turbed me. 

Even in Huxley’s most 
positive moments, inevi- 


| every Sunday 


| GERALD GERONIMO/CC-BY-SA-2 
| Francis Ford Coppola's 7he Conversation is the next featured film. 


COLLECTIVE, From B3 
installation of Cinema 
Sundays has just begun 
and the fall Anime Night 
lineup is also available. 

For the unindoctrinat- 
ed, Cinema Sundays is a 
ten-week program for pa- 


discuss films. On (almost) 
morning 


| from now through Dec. 11, 
| cinema lovers will flock 


table destruction looms. | 


Is it worth trying to create 
a better, pacifist society 
knowing the invasion in- 
evitably comes? Huxley 
cries “Yes!” As the Pala- 
nese say again and again, 
you must pay attention 
and savor, striving for a 
better life, even in the face 
of assured devastation. 

Island is completely 
worth reading for its ideo- 
logical wealth, even if it’s 
sometimes a slog to get 
through. Pala seems like a 
fine place to me. 


to the Charles Theatre 
for coffee, bagels, a film 
screening, a question-and- 
answer session and gen- 
eral discussion. 

The series offers a great 
opportunity for Baltimor- 
eans who share a pas- 
sion for film to meet one 
another or for newbies to 
learn more about the sub- 
ject in an unpretentious 
environment. The ticket 
fee is $16, but becoming a 
member can save a lot of 
dough in the long run. 

Anime Night brings 


popular Japanese animat- 
ed films to The Charles for 
two nights each. The fall 
series consists of 14 films 
(well, now 13), including 
Hayao Miyazaki favorites 
like The Wind Rises (2013) 
and Princess Mononoke 
(1997) as well as several 
more niche selections like 
horror sci-fi film Vampire 
Hunter D (1985), based on 
the eponymous series of 
Japanese novels. Screen- 
ings occur Wednesday's 
at 9 p.m. (subtitled, $9.50), 
Friday's at 9 p.m. (subtitled, 
$9.50) and Saturday’s at 11 
a.m. (dubbed, $7.50). 

The Charles has also 
featured a number of other 
showcases in which a film 
is aired, with a O&A and 
conversational period tak- 
ing place afterwards. This 
month’s Cinema Sunday 
film is Demon, a Jewish 
horror film. The screening 
is at 10:30 am on Sept. 18 
and the ticket fee is $16, 


COURTESY OF LEON SANTHAKUMAR 
The Buttered Niblets performed at Arellano Theater this past Friday. 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
For The News-Letter 


The Buttered Niblets 
delivered a_ hysterical 
and high-energy _ per- 
formance to a packed 
crowd on Friday Sept. 9 
in the Arellano Theatre. 
The Buttered Niblets are 
Hopkins’ only improv 
troupe, so they took on 
the full responsibility 
of keeping the audience 
engaged throughout the 
night. The Arellano The- 
atre provides a small yet 
intimate theatre experi- 
ence and the Buttered 
Niblets took advantage 
of this in order to play off 
of the audience’s energy. 

The show was _ per- 
formed by the seven re- 


turning member of the 


Buttered Niblets: Jayne 
O'Dwyer, Freddie Mc- 
Call, Phoebe Gennardo, 


Will Bernish, Kyra Less- 
er, Brian Li and Zeke 
Goodman. The seven 
took turns in small 
groups participating in 
various games which 
require a quick wit and 
fast adaptation skills. 
The first game, Radio 
Dial, called. for several 
team members to per- 
form snippets of a ra- 
dio program. The twist? 
The audience chose the 
names for these pro- 
grams. Such names in- 
clude “Locker room 
Lockdown,” “Ring of 
Fire” and “Dat Booty.” 
Each improviser took 
on a different accent as 
they explained the im- 
portance of protein, the 
correct way to dress and 
that John Travolta is sur- 
prisingly not dead. 
Another game the 
group played was called 
Good Cop, Bad Cop. For 


this game troupe mem- 
ber Will Bernish had to 
leave the room while the 
audience decided who he 
supposedly killed. The 
audience also chose how 
he killed his victim and 
why. Will next returned 
to the room and based 
on hints by a good and 
a bad cop had to figure 
out that he had mur- 
dered Miley Cyrus with 
a cheese grater because 
she cooked his pasta al 
dente, and he doesn’t like 
it like that. Will was able 
to decipher all the clues 
and won the game, de- 
spite his slight dismay 
that he understood the 
Hannah Montana refer- 
ences. 

Other games the 
group played include 
Close Quarters, where 
different scenes happen 
in the same location; First 
Date, where two impro- 
visers have to declare 
what's going on in the 
minds of a duo on their 
first date; and Half Life, 
where two improvisers 
had to perform a scene 
and then keep perform- 
ing it with its time cut in 
half. These games taught 
us that everyone breaks 
up at IKEA, stay-at-home 


dads care deeply about’ 


game shows and nepo- 
tism will help incestuous 
twins rise to power. Ev- 
ery game was ridiculous 
ly fun and allowed each 
troupe member a chance 
to show off and shine. 
Sophmore Jayne 
O’Dwyer praised the 


group’s opening perfor- 


mance. 

“y thought the first 
show went incredibly 
well. The biggest part 
of getting people to join 
is if they can really see 
our personality in the 
show and sometimes 


our personalities don’t. 


4% 
a) (Saw 


come across with our 
games but I thought this 
time people really got to 
see that we were having 
fun playing the games 
and just interacting with 
each other in general. | 
think people really no- 
ticed how close we are as 
a group and I think they 
fed off that energy.” 

The energy was defi- 
nitely palpable and 
could be felt throughout 
the theatre. Just watch- 
ing them on stage you 
could see that the group 
had excellent chemistry 
and played off each other 
extraordinarily well. 

“It’s a legitimate fam- 
ily,” O’Dwyer said. “Not 
many people know this 
about us but when you 
get into the Nibs it’s a 
unanimous ‘decision, sO 
you know that every- 
body at least in some 
capacity wanted you to 
be there. I think its re- 
ally cool to be in a group 
where people care s0 
much about it and the 
longevity of it and bring- 
ing new people in.” 

The group recently 
brought in three new 
members (Tom DiSorbo, 
Robin Dickey and Jen- 
na Pasternak) who will 
help the Buttered Niblets 
throughout the year. The 
Buttered Niblets got off 
the year to a great start 
with a terrific first per- 
formance. ne 

A day prior to this 
show, the Buttered Nib- 
lets opened for Eric An- 
dré’s_ performance _ at 
Shriver Hall as part of 
the MSE Symposium. 
Though the group had 


little rest between the 


two shows, both were 


performed at the highest We 


ality and prove that 
the Niblets are starting 
the 2016 theatre season 


Buttered Niblets strike back with strong 0-Show 
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Carver Bain 
Movie of the Week 


Facebook in- 
vitation to a 
film society 
Screening 
seemed _ in- 
nocuous enough. “Oh,” 
I thought, “this will be a 
great excuse for me to get 
out of my dorm on this fine 
Friday evening.” If only I'd 
known what was coming. 

Female Trouble is a 1974 
movie by Baltimore film- 
maker John Waters. As | 
walked into Shriver Hall 
on Friday, I had no prior 
knowledge of the film, 
which may be the best way 
to watch it. Female Trouble 
takes you on a journey 
through the tribulations of 
angst-ridden high school 
student Dawn Davenport 
(Divine) as she becomes 
a crazed, psychopathic, 
horrendously — disfigured 
pseudo-crime-model 
(Mink Stole) who ultimate- 
ly chokes her daughter to 
death before committing a 
mass shooting, an act that 
lands her in the electric 
chair. 

It’s a movie that unre- 
lentingly keeps you on the 
edge of your seat, mostly 
because you're fearing 
what horrible thing Dawn 
is going to get up to next. 
Any scene change could 
bring the biting of an um- 
bilical cord, a close up of a 
phallus or a hand chopped 
off with an axe. 

It is clearly a movie that 
doesn’t take itself too seri- 
ously, as if John Waters sat 
down and thought to him- 
self, “How can I make the 
most visually distressing 
and morally disturbing 
film ever?” He certainly 
achieved this goal, if not 


Alternative comedy 
proves a hut at MSE 


ANDRE, From B3 

ur mothers face when Eric 
told those two frat bros to 
kiss.” 

Spectacles like this lit- 
tered André’s set, and 
though I was worried 
my mom might be hating 
every minute of it, I was 
mostly embarrassed that 
this train wreck was her 
introduction to my peer 
group. Alas, I thought, it’s 
too late now. 

He progressed through 
a series of jokes, some of 
them outdated by a decade 
(by his own admission), 
and I was so entertained 
(tead — over-stimulated) 
that I almost forgot that 
a 50-something woman 
who birthed me and lived 
in the suburbs was sitting 
to my left. André joked 
about getting kids high, 
Phish’s incomprehensibil- 
ity and religious teenag- 
ers’ bizarre/creative god- 
approved sex acts. 

' His shining moment 
was a dramatic reading 
of the botched English in- 
‘scribed on a souvenir from 
his trip to Cuba. Normally, 
I would have found this bit 
(more) offensive, but An- 
dré handled it perfectly, 
comparing the translation 
to Shakespearean English 
and socially conscious 
slam poetry. He recited the 
jumbled ‘sentence as if it 
‘was, in fact, a slam poem, 
speaking with conviction 
and se. “If you enter 
_ to our kitchen and the SHE 
finds it DUR-teee, it is be- 
‘cause the one THAT NOT 
‘scrubs this AND the one 
that this it is not the one 


ir, 4. 


“My face hurts from 


with Female Trouble then 
with one of the many oth- 
ers in his repertoire. 

The actors’ perfor- 
mances were consistent- 
ly over-the-top, which 
was a part of the film’s 
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John Waters crafts the classic Female Trouble 


fact suddenly has their 
suspicions of self-worth 
confirmed by a world that 
celebrates beauty in an 
unorthodox way?” Female 
Trouble then proceeds to 
answer the question thor- 


distinction. In the world oughly. 
of Waters, they are per- Many of Dawn’s de- 
fectly —_ be- lusion, or 
lievable, ; at least her 
although FEMALE sudden 
if you ever drive to act 
met one of TROUBLE on them, 
themmonather te seo eee come from 
street, you || Starring: two beauty 
probably ]j Divine, parlor own- 
could not }| David Lochary ers (David 
hold a con- || Director: Lochary and 
versation for || John Waters Mary Vivian 
long. Run Time: Pearce) who 
Female }| 82 minutes. wouldn't be 
Trouble |Rating: X out of place 
holds noth- in the Capi- 


ing back. In 
many ways, 
it is a study 
of a society 
that puts too much weight 
on fame and celebrity. 
It presents the question 
“What would happen if 
someone completely un- 
fit for the limelight and 
totally oblivious to that 


Vudu 


that SCRUUUBS and as 
you he WON'T scrub, don’t 
criticise AS IZ.” 

Maybe you had to be 
there. Regardless, directly 
after this bit I was remind- 
ed of my mother’s presence 
when a string of parent-re- 
lated sex jokes bombarded 
the audience. André pur- 
ported that all of our par- 
ents had anal intercourse 
before asking us to imagine 
our parents engaging in all 
sorts of sex acts — 69ing, 
blumpkins, _ feces-related 
kinks, the whole shebang. 

If that wasn’t enough, 
André closed out his set 
by removing his shorts 
and boxers, stealthily tuck- 
ing his junk in and hump- 
ing a student who looked 
horrified, invigorated and 
hardly post-pubescent all 
at once. During this ordeal, 
my mother and J turned 
to each other, laughing a 
couple of times in an at- 
tempt to make things less 
awkward. This was nor- 
mal, right? 

She was laughing, yes, 
but was it forced? Was she 
wishing we were eating 
dinner at a quaint yuppie 
hotspot with lots of ex- 
posed brick and the word 
“mill” in its name? Was I 
a terrible daughter? These 
are the thoughts clouded 
my brain as we filed out of 
the auditorium. 

As we walked back to 
my apartment, images of 
a pantsless André float- 
ing around our heads, she 
finally broke the silence, 


laughing so much. That 
was awesome.” 


bi 


Streaming On: 
Amazon Video 


tol of Pan- 
em. 

It is pos- 
sible these 
two represent a society 
obsessed with a depic- 
tion of beauty. They push 
Dawn to an extreme that 
she had previously not 
reached. By giving her 
delusions of grandeur, 


EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL/CC BY-NC-ND-2.0 
Local Baltimore icon, John Waters, directed Female Trouble in 1974 following previous film, Mu/tple Manacs. 


they compel her to com- 
mit some of her most hei- 
nous crimes. While Dawn 
clearly possesses the ca- 
pacity for those crimes 
from the beginning, it 
isn’t until the external 
world says “You're spe- 
cial” that she is driven to 
carry them out. 

Female Trouble might not 
be a film of which you are 
going to walk out saying, 
“What an enjoyable experi- 
ence.” You will likely find 
yourself saying something 
more like, “My, my. I have 
never seen a movie like 
that before, and I may nev- 
er want to see a movie like 
that again, but I am glad 
that I have now had that 


experience.” 
It is interesting to see 
societal and cinematic 


norms thrown out the 
window. Nearly all the 
scenes in Female Trouble 
are unorthodox, some- 
thing you wouldn’t find 
in any old Hollywood 
production. The world of 
film needs movies like 
Female. Trouble that ask, 
“How far can we go?” 


Our New 
Semester 
Playlist 


By Dubray Kinney 


1. ASAP Ferg — “New 
Level” feat. Future 


2. The Knife — “A Tooth 
For An Eye” 


3. Black Milk — “Losin 


Qut” feat. Royce Da > 


4. Queht — 


“Beautitul 


lue Sky” 
5. Panda Bear — “Bros” 


6. Alabama Shakes — 
“Sound & Color” 


Follow @jhuarts 
on Spotify for more 
playlists! 


Stranger Things characters revive “80s sci-fi 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Editor-in-Chief 
CATHERINE PALMER 
Managing Editor 


Summer sensation 
Stranger Things is the sci- 
fi show you never knew 
you needed. Set in 1983 
in the fictional town of 
Hawkins, Indiana, the 
Netflix original drama 


| is truly for audiences of 


all ages. Those who lived 
through the eighties will 
enjoy certain throwbacks 
like Dungeons & Drag- 
ons and Eggo waffles 
while younger audience 
members will be com- 
pelled by the eclectic cast 
of characters. 

Creators Matt and 
Ross Duffer manage to 
handle surreal subject 
matter with surprising 
vigor. Just as the charac- 
ters become increasingly 
convinced of the exis- 
tence of monsters and 
alternate dimensions, so 
do viewers. The show is 
brought to life by a phe- 
nomenal ensemble cast 
of actors, both children 
and adults: 

Will Byers 
Schnapp) 

The series begins with 
Will disappearing into 
thin air after getting 
sidetracked on a_ bike 
ride home. Though he 
only a handful of appear- 
ances over the course 
of the season, he is cen- 


(Noah 


tral to the plot. The love 


his mother Joyce and 
his friends Mike (Finn 
Wolfhard), Lucas (Caleb 
McLaughlin) and Dustin 
(Gaten Matarazzo) have 
for and their ensuing 
quest to find him propels 


Y 


a SS 


the storyline forward. 

Joyce Byers (Winona 
Ryder) 

No strange, sci-fi show 
set in the eighties is com- 
plete without Winona 
Ryder. Her iconic roles 
include Lydia Deetz in 
Tim  Burton’s Beetle- 
Juice, Veronica Sawyer 
in Heathers and Kim 
Boggs in Edward Scis- 
sor Hands. After a long 
hiatus from television, 
Ryder returns to a main 
role in Stranger Things as 
the unhinged, panicked 
Joyce Byers. 

After her son, Will, 
goes missing, she refuses 
to give up the search, 
resorting to strange tac- 
tics like using Christmas 
lights to communicate 
with him. Joyce faces 
doubt from law enforce- 
ment and even her oldest 
son, Jonathan (Charlie 
Heaton), a misunderstood 
loner, fears she’s losing 
her mind. 

Eleven (Millie Bobby 
Brown) 

Eleven, a girl with 
telekinetic powers and a 
big heart, is with doubt 
the best young character 


_ on the show and 12-year- 


old Brown’s performance 
is of a caliber unparal- 
leled by most kids her 
age. Also known as El, 
she escapes from the 
Hawkins Research Lab 
the same night Will dis- 
appears and soon be- 
friends Mike, Dustin, 
and Lucas, though not 
without complications. 
Having spent her entire 
life in the lab as a guinea 
pig for sadistic scientist 
Dr. Martin Brenner (Mat- 
thew Modine), Eleven 


has a difficult time ad- 
justing to life on the out- 
side. 

Mike Wheeler 

Mike becomes Elev- 
en’s closest friend. Unbe- 
knownst to his mother, 
he lets her sleep in his 
basement, so she can hide 
from Brenner and his lab 
minions, who ruthlessly 
pursue her throughout 
the series. Mike supports 
her even when Lucas and 
occasionally Dustin fear 
where her loyalty lies. 

Chief Jim Hopper 
(David Harbour) 

Hopper is a surpris- 
ingly multi-dimensional 
character and Harbour 
delivers a compelling 
performance. He begins 
the series as a rather apa- 
thetic and numb char- 
acter, bored of his role 
as police chief of a small 
town life but hesitant to 
start over somewhere 
new. By throwing him- 
self into Will’s case, he 
finds a renewed purpose 
in life and becomes a key 
support for Joyce. 

Nancy Wheeler (Nata- 
lia Dyer) 

Nancy, Mike’s older 
sister, starts the series as 
the typical girl next door 
who falls for the bad boy. 


In this case, that boy is | 


Steve Harrington (Joe 
Keery), a_ self-centered, 
manipulative but rather 
attractive in an ‘80s kind 


of way jerk. However, 
after the disappearance 


of her best friend Barb 
(Shannon Purser), Nancy 
becomes determined to 
get to the bottom of what 
the hell’s going on and, in 
doing, so, shows an inner 
strength that neither she 


¥ 


nor viewers were previ- 
ously aware of. 


Dustin Henderson 
and Lucas Sinclair 
Dustin and _ Lucas 


round out gang with Will 
and Mike that later grows 
to include Eleven. Though 
largely polar opposites 
— with Lucas more seri- 
ous and Dustin the laid- 
back joker — they are both 
equally driven to find 
Will. Lucas and Dustin 
are not as quick as Mike 
to welcome El into their 
gang, in awe of but also 
wary of her powers. Mata- 
razzo, who plays Dustin, 
previously starred as 
Gavroche in the Broad- 
way of revival Les Mis. 

Barb Holland 

Barb is Nancy’s best 
friend — that is until Nan- 
cy drags her to a party at 
Steve’s house and leaves 
her behind. Things don’t 
end well for Barb. Even 
though her time on the 
show is brief, Barb has 
become a popular char- . 
acter. Her disappearance 
seems to be one of the 
biggest cliffhangers that 
hopefully season two an- 
swers. 

Demogorgon 

As the series progress- 
es, the character discover 
that a “faceless” monster 


seems to be somehow _ 


connected to Will’s and 
Barb’s — disapperances. 
In order to understand 
this strange creature, the 
boys name it after a char- 
acter from their beloved — 
board game, Dungeons & 
Dragons. But unlike their 
plastic game piece, this 
monster is literally horri- 
fying, like Predator meets 
Voldemort. 


a 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


WANTED: 


The News-Letter is looking for students to contribute to the Car- 


toons section! You don’t have to be an artist to have your work 


shown! Cartoons, puzzles, weekly comic strips or even simple 
sketches and drawings: We can publish them all right here. 

If oe have any questions or have work to submit, please email 

cartoons@jhunewsletter.com. 
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Hopkins and Salk to screen bipolar drugs Antidepressants may 
| increase suicide risk 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


Bipolar disorder affects 
approximately five mil- 
lion Americans, and re- 
searchers are continuing 
to seek out its genetic and 
molecular source. In order 
to advance the treatment 
options available to those 
suffering from bipolar and 
other similar disorders, 
scientists must first uncov- 
er more about the disease’s 
development and cause. 

A partnership between 
the School of Medicine 
and the Salk Institute for 
Biological Sciences has 
partially uncovered the 
mystery surrounding bi- 
polar disorder and other 
similar diseases like 
schizophrenia. 

Together, the two major 
institutions have entered 
into a $15.4 million project 
that will involve the coop- 
eration of four academic or 
non-profit organizations 
as well as two industry 
partners. The goals of the 
project are twofold: The 
researchers hope to first 
develop a reliable new 
system to screen drugs to 
identify those most effec- 
tive against schizophrenia 
and bipolar disorder. 

Secondly, researchers 
hope that the project will 
unveil some of the spe- 
cific genetic and molecu- 
lar differences between 
schizophrenia and bipo- 
lar disorder. 


Project 
was an- 
nounced 
by the 
National 
Institute 
of Health 
(NIH) on 
Aus i 31 
and _ will 
be led by 
Hongju n 
Song from 
Hopkins 
and Fred 
yan UW sity’ 
Gage from 
Salk. 
Current 
treatments 
for bipolar 
disorder are largely lack- 
ing and are often aimed 
at treating the disease’s 
symptoms rather than its 
source. The medications 
available are often effective 
for either only the manic 
swings or only the depres- 
sive swings associated 
with the disorder. It is due 
to the lack of knowledge 
about the molecular origin 
of the disorder that treat- 
ments continue to fall flat. 
The researchers work- 
ing on the project hope 
to take advantage of the 
use of induced pluripo- 
tent stem cells (iPSC). The 
stem cells arise from a 
recent advancement that 
enables researchers to 
take cells donated from a 
patient, such as skin cells, 
and convert them into any 


IPhone / release 
draws controversy 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
For The News-Letter 


On Sept. 7, Apple held 
a showcase for the new 
iPhone 7. However, the 
presentation was met 
with controversy. Much 
of this controversy re- 
volves around the re- 
moval of the headphone 
jack and the functions of 
the home button. 

Apple’s stock price 
has been stagnant for the 
past year. iPhone rev- 
enue for the last quarter 
decreased for the first 
time since it was re- 
leased. The company has 
been looking for ways to 
increase sales by com- 
ing up with innovative 
products and designs. 
This year, Apple’s mes- 
sage was “courage.” 

“The reason to move 
on comes down to one 
word: courage. The cour- 
age to move on, do some- 
thing new that betters 


all of us,” Philip Schiller, 
senior vice-president of 
worldwide marketing at 


JAN-WILLEM REUSINK/CC-BY-2.0 
The new iPhone has an improved home button but no headphone port. 
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Apple, said during the 
iPhone 7 announcement. 

Many industry experts 
and consumers have said 
that Apple was coura- 
geous when it made the 
decision to remove the 
headphone jack on the 
iPhone. However, cus- 
tomers have expressed 
mixed reactions 
this particular move to- 
wards a wireless future. 

There are some who 
see it as instrumental for 
the future. 

“Tt might be a little too 
early for phones without a 
headphone jack. But since 
we are moving towards a 
wireless future anyway, 
it is necessary,” senior 
Graeme Steller said. 

Others were not as re- 
ceptive towards the move. 

“Removing the head- 
phone port makes 
purchasing head- 
phones inconvenient 
as it forces consum- 
ers to buy exclusively 
wireless headphones,” 
junior Su Ataman 

See IPHONE, Pace B8 
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about | 
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Researchers hope to take advantage of pluripotent stem cells to test potential therapies. 


cell type. Using this tech- 
nique, scientists should be 
able to generate neurons 
identical to a patient's for 
use in studies and to test 
potential therapies. 

While working  to- 
wards uncovering more 
about bipolar disorder 
and schizophrenia, the 
consortium also plans to 
improve iPSC techniques. 
Standards and consisten- 
cy are currently lacking 
across all of the different 
laboratories using iPSCs. 

“There has been a bot- 
tle in stem cell research,” 
Song said, according to 
The Hub. “Every lab uses 
different protocols and 
cells from different pa- 
tients, so it’s really hard 
to compare these results.” 

“IPSCs are a powerful 
platform for studying the 
underlying mechanisms 
of disease,” Gage said, ac- 
cording to The Hub. “Col- 
laborations that bring 
together academic and 
industry partners, such 
as this one enabled by 
NIMH, will greatly facili- 
tate the improvement of 
iPSC approaches for high- 
throughput — diagnostic 
and drug discovery.” 

The project will make 
use of iPSCs to obtain 
many neurons through 


which to observe genetic 
and cellular differences. 
Over 50 patients 
schizophrenia and bipolar 
disorder will donate cells. 


entiated into four differ- 
ent types of brain cells to 
best evaluate which ones 
are affected by certain ge- 
netic differences and when 


those differences may ap- | 


pear during development. 
“Starting with a deeper 

understanding of each dis- 

order should enable the bi- 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) is- 
sued a “black box” warn- 
ing , the most serious type 


| of warning, in Oct. 2004, 


alerting clinicians about 
the increased risk of sui- 
cidal ideation or suicidal 
behavior in children and 
adolescents treated with 


| antidepressants. 


with | 


However, according 
to a Feb. 2016 study by 
Dr. Christian Bachmann 
in European Neuropsycho- 
pharmacology, the  pre- 
scription rate of antide- 
pressants for U.S. youth 
still increased between 


| 2005 and 2012 from 1.3 
The iPSCs will be differ- | 


opharmaceutical industry | 


to design drug discovery 
strategies that are focused 
on molecular pathology,” 
Husseini Manji, global 
therapeutic area head of 
neuroscience for Janssen 
Research & Development, 
said according to The Hub. 
Attention will be paid 
to cellular shapes, sizes, 
energy use and division. 
The goal will be to identi- 
fy which cellular features 
may be indicative of one 
of the illnesses and then 
develop a way to measure 
that characteristic on a 
large scale. After a reli- 


able system of measure- | 


ment is developed, it will 
be used to screen drugs 
for effectiveness against 
schizophrenia and bipo- 
lar disorder. 


| psychotherapy 


percent to 1.6 percent. 
Sertraline was the most 
widely utilized anti- 
depressant among U.S. 
youth, with markedly 
increased antidepressant 


use among teenagers 
from 15 to 19 years old. 
According to Bach- 


mann and his collabora- 
tors, there is no substan- 
tial evidence indicating 
a surge in mental health 
disorders among youth 
to account for the height- 
ened prescription rate. In- 
stead, he speculated that 
the growing use of men- 
tal health services and 
the limited availability of 
services 
may have been contribut- 
ing factors to the steady 
increment of antidepres- 
sant use. 

In many clinical 
guidelines, psychother- 
apy is recommended as 
the first-line treatment 
for children and adoles- 
cents suffering from a 
mental health disorder. 
Yet some patients and 
physicians, as Bachmann 
and co-authors note, may 
prefer antidepressant use 


because they believe that 
medication could real- 
ize treatment goals more 
quickly. 

A recent study, howev- 
er, has demonstrated that 
psychotherapy should 
indeed be the first stage 
of treatment. Lead author 
Dr. Andrea Cipriani, as- 
sociate professor at the 
Department of Psychia- 
try of the University of 
Oxford, and fellow re- 
searchers showed in 
their June 8 publication 
in The Lancet that among 
14 antidepressants, only 
fluoxetine (Prozac) is sig- 
nificantly more effective 
than a placebo in treating 
major depressive disor- 
der among children and 
adolescents. 

In this study, the re- 
search team conducted 
a network meta-analysis 
review of antidepres- 
sants and compared and 
ranked them according 
to their efficacy and tol- 
erability. The researchers 
searched PubMed, Web 
of Science and other da- 
tabases for published as 
well as unpublished dou- 
ble-blind randomized 
trials that had tested the 
effect of antidepressants 
compared to a placebo or 
another antidepressant 
in children and adoles- 
cents with a primary di- 
agnosis of.major depres- 
sive disorder. 

Among the clinical tri- 
als found in the search 
which concluded on May 
31, 2015, 34 trials were 
deemed eligible for the 
purpose of this study. 
These trials involved 
14 antidepressants and 
5,260 children and ado- 
lescents who were about 


~ nine to 18 years old. 


In addition to the ef- 
ficacy and tolerability of 
See DRUG, PAGE BY 


Cardiac surgery research drives recent grad 


By MELISSA CHANG 
For The News-Letter 


Cardiac surgery re- 
search is something re- 
cent Hopkins alumnus 
Tom Zhang has always 
wanted to do. Thanks 
to the Hibino Lab at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical 
Institute, his dreams of 
helping cardiac patients 
are being realized so 
soon after graduation. 

Zhang, a Molecular 
and Cellular Biology 
major from the Hopkins 
Class of 2016, currently 
works as a lab technician 
under the mentorship of 
principal investigator Dr. 
Narutoshi Hibino. At the 
beginning of September, 
Dr. Hibino hosted a 3D 
bioprinting symposium. 

Over 200 Hopkins stu- 
dents and faculty attend- 
ed Dr. Hibino’s seminar, 
where he presented on 
one of their recent proj- 
ects to bioprint beating 
cardiac tissue from stem 
cells for patients with 
heart muscle damage. 

Zhang describes the 
process of printing the 
tissue as slightly different 
from typical 3D printing. 

“Compared to tradi- 
tional 3D printing, we 
don’t need a_ scaffold. 
Instead, it has a needle 
array,” Zhang said. “Ac- 
cording to [the cellular 
composition of heart tis- 
sue], we create 3D ball 
clusters called spher- 


_ grow fora 


oids and 
just stick 
them on 
the needle 
like shish 
kabobs.” 
When 
the balls 
are re- 
moved 
from the 
needles a 
few days 
Itarteerry 
Zhang 
says that 
contin- 
ued tissue 
growth 
then fills 
in the 
holes. 
“Let it 


few more 
days and there will be a 
nice solid tissue that is 
beating,” Zhang added. 
“We've shown that it can 
beat with your heart.” 
Zhang says that this 
viable tissue is important 
because it can significant- 
ly help cardiac patients. 
“One of the main 
purposes is for cardiac 
patients, [as] they have 
severe heart or cardiac tis- 
sue damage,” he said. 
Besides the 3D bio- 
printed cardiac tissue, 
Zhang is also involved 
in several other projects. 
Among those is a project 
to research and develop 
biodegradable grafts that 
are used when tissue is 


implanted. Zhang prais- 
es these grafts for their 
promising benefits. 

“The rationale behind 
biodegradable grafts is 
that you want the graft to 
degrade at the same time 
that the tissue will regen- 
erate to have sufficient 
strength so that when the 
graft finally degrades, 
the new tissue will have 
grown,” Zhang said. 
“But it’s hard to balance 
strength versus speed of 
degradation.” 

Zhang's first research 
experience was in high 
school, when he studied 
HIV in a summer pro- 
gram. His experience in- 
spired him to work with 


COURTESY OF SUSAN XIE 
Recent graduate Tom Zhang is working to 3D print cardiac tissue in a JHMI lab. 


HIV at Hopkins, where he 
joined the Clements Lab 
under Professor Janice 
Clements, whom Zhang 
lauds as a pioneer in HIV 
research. 
“She discovered [that] 
HIV was a _ lentivirus, 
rather than a_leukovi- 
rus. She changed the en- 
tire implication of HIV,” 


Zhang said. 
However, after two 
years, Zhang decided 


that he wanted to switch 
and try translational re- 
search, 

“II decided it was] time 
to go into some engineer- 
ing, translational science 
so that I can see the light 

See ZHANG, pace B8 
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utism spec- 

trum disor- 

der (ASD) isa 

growing eco- 

nomic and 
public health burden on 
society. Individuals with 
ASD are characterized by 
early-onset impairments in 
social communication, re- 
petitive behavior, restrict- 
ed interests and behavioral 
impairments. Contrary 
to the popular belief that 
ASD confers off-the-charts 
intelligence, _ intellectual 
disability also occurs in ap- 
proximately 50 percent of 
individuals. 

There are currently no 
effective treatments for 
ASD. The primary ASD 
therapy is a combination of 
non-specific psychotropic 
medications that provide 
only partial benefits while 
imparting drug-related 
adverse consequences, 
which can be significant 
at times. There are efforts 
to develop better therapies 
for ASD, but these efforts 
are stymied by the lack 
of insight into the etiolo- 
gies of ASD, which remain 
largely unknown. Given 
that ASD describes a wide 
spectrum of clinical mani- 
festations, the heterogene- 
ity in ASD also makes it 
difficult to dissect a clear 
biological cause. 

It may seem quite un- 
expected, but one of the 
biggest hopes for under- 
standing the causes of 
ASD actually comes from 
another neurodevelop- 
mental disorder called 
Fragile X Syndrome (FXS). 

FXS is caused by a ge- 
netic mutation in a gene 
called Fragile X Mental 
Retardation 1 (FMRI). 
This mutation causes 
the gene to not be able to 
produce a protein called 
Fragile X Mental Retarda- 
tion protein (FMRP). The 
lack of FMRP disrupts 
connections between neu- 
rons, resulting in mental 
retardation accompanied 
with problems in social/ 


behavioral functions 
What is very interest- 
ing here is that while the 
causes of ASD are mostly 
unknown, five _ percent 
ASD arises from EXS. 
Up to 60 percent of chil- 
dren with FXS also meet 


of 


the diagnostic criteria for 
ASD. The major clinical 
overlaps between FXS and 
ASD have major research 
implications. Trying to 
dissect a biological cause 
in the heterogeneous ASD 
patient populations is akin 
to searching for a needle 
in a haystack, yet here we 
have FXS with a homoge- 
neous genetic cause that 
accounts for a significant 
portion of all ASD cases. 
As a result, FXS serves 
as a homogeneous genetic 
model for ASD in which 
understanding the biol- 
ogy of FXS will also teach 
us a lot about ASD. It is 
therefore helpful to think 
of ASD as a cloud of dif- 
ferent clinical presenta- 
tions that converge on a 
similar ‘neural pathway, 
and FXS represents one 
spot in this large cloud. 
Why is there so much 
clinical overlap between 
FXS and ASD? The an- 
swer likely lies in FMRP, 
the protein that is absent 


in FXS. As an RNA-bind- | 


ing translational regula- 


tor, FMRP has been found | 


to interact with four per- 


such target RNAs have 
been identified and many 
of them are implicated in 
ASD. In simpler terms, 
what this means is that 
FMRP is able to influence 
important aspects of neu- 
ral function and some of 
these processes involved 
in neural function may 
overlap with ASD. 
Because FMRP has so 
many downstream tar- 
gets, it is very well pos- 
sible that loss of FMRP 
disrupts many neural 
pathways and disruption 
of one such pathway leads 
to ASD. By focusing on 
FMRP, we may be able to 
discover common cellular 
and molecular pathways 
that are disrupted in FXS 
and ASD. Discovering 
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What does Fragile X iPhone 7 and Apple Watch Series 2 released 
teach us about autism? 


IPHONE, pace B8 
said. 

This is not the first time 
that Apple took away a 
feature that 
deemed important from 
their devices. 


customers 


Apple recently re- 
moved the CD drive and 
some other ports from 


their laptops, which ini- 
tially angered some cus- 
tomers. In the past, Apple 
did away with the then- 
standard 5.25-inch floppy 
disk drive and replaced 
it with a 3.5-inch drive. 
However, these changes 
did not deter users from 
buying the newer models 
and in the case of the flop- 
py disk, became the norm. 

“Apple has a history of 
doing what it wants and 
making people believe 
that it’s the best idea ever. 
The company has an afflu- 
ent customer base that has 
in the past paid to upgrade 
because it cares about the 
quality of the experience,” 
Julie Ask, an analyst at 
Forrester Research, said in 
an interview with The New 
York Times. 

To help customers ease 
into the transition, each 
iPhone 7 will be sold with 
a Lightning-to-audio con- 


that can connect 
wired headphones 
the converter. The Light- 
ning end of the converter 
can connect to the iPhone. 

Along with the big 
news of taking away the 
headphone jack, Apple 
also changed their iPhone 
7 home button to be pres- 
sure sensitive, so iPhone 
users can activate differ- 
ent functions depending 
on how hard they press 
the button. Additionally, 
in an attempt to lengthen 
the lifespan of the button, 
depresses 


verter 
into 


it no longer 
when touched. 

Other improvements 
that Apple have made are 
to their camera quality. 
The iPhone 7 camera now 
captures a greater variety 
of colors, and its processor 
operates at a speed 40 per- 
cent faster than the previ- 
ous edition. 

The iPhone 7 will also 
come in shiny and matte 
black along with the sil- 
ver, gold and rose gold 
that existed in the previ- 
ous generation. 

The other product that 
was announced at the 
showcase was the new 
Apple Watch Series 2. 

The new watch comes 
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The new Apple Watch is geared towards fitness-oriented users. 


with a more user-friendly 
operating system, called 
WatchOS 3. It also fea- 
tures water resistance up 
to 50 meters for swimmers 
and a GPS function to 
track runs that builds off 
of Apple’s push for more 
fitness-oriented users. 
“We are committed 
to fitness and health and 
think our customers will 
love the new capabilities 
of Apple Watch Series 
2,” Jeff Williams, Apple’s 
chief operating officer, 


said at the event. 

Other swimming fea- 
tures include measuring 
the number of laps swam, 
lap times and stroke type, 
which some people say 
may be extra and unnec- 
essary. 

With the recent chang- 
es to the new iPhone and 
Apple watch, Apple is 
looking to the future, 
but they are pushing the 
boundaries — something 
that some people are not 
comfortable with yet. 


UC San Diego team unearths sequence of M protein 


| By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
cent of the total RNAs in | 
the mammalian. 842 of | 


Staff Writer 


As of now, there is no 
current vaccine against 
the M protein, a surface 


| protein of a_ bacteria 


cluster called Group A 
Streptococcus (group A 
strep). The M protein in- 
hibits the body’s immu- 
nity toward this group 


| of bacteria, enabling it to 


cause detrimental effects 
on humans. However, 
a group of researchers 
headed by Partho Ghosh, 
chair of University of 
California San Diego’s 
(UCSD) Department of 
Chemistry and Biochem- 
istry, has recently been 
able to unearth unknown 


| sequence patterns of the 


the physical substrates of | 


ASD may then allow us to 
develop better therapies 
that target the true under- 
pinnings of the disease. 
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Understanding genes behind fragile X may aid in studying Autism. 


M protein. 

In doing so, Ghosh’s 
team has the discovery of 
a vaccine against group 
A strep made possible. 


| The most difficult part of 


countering the bacteria, 
according to Ghosh, was 
it’s overwhelming versa- 
tility. 

Bacteria of group 
A strep arise in a vast 
number of strains, each 
of which holds claim to 
a different surface pro- 
tein. Because of this 
variability, our immune 
system is not able to rec- 
ognize each.of these dis- 
tinct proteins. It cannot 
launch the customary 
immune response of an- 
tibodies to the bacteria. 

The issue with our 
body’s natural immune 
response to different 
strains of group A strep 
begins when our sys- 


tems launch a response 


against a 
particular 
M protein | 
on the | 
surface of 
a particu- 
lar strain. 
The re- 
sponse 
works 
against 
the spe- | 
cific strain | 
infect- 
ine VOUT 
body but 
leaves us 
helpless 
against 
Ost -ho esr 
forms of | 
bacteria | 
from the / 
PerrONUy py ae 


J 


which 
figsa vi te 
unique M 
proteins 
of their own. The im- 
mune system’s response 
is specific to the surface 
M protein of the infect- 
ing bacteria and simply 
does not work against 
other strains. 

The key, which the 
UCSD team was able to 
discover, was in recog- 
nizing that a previously 
discovered human pro- 
tein, C4b-binding protein 
(C4BP), was being utilized 
by the group A strep bac- 
teria. C4BP binds to ap- 
proximately 90 percent of 
the M proteins on group 
A strep strains. The bac- 
teria use the human pro- 
tein to hinder our body’s 
immune attack. 

This proved to be a 
two-part problem for 
Ghosh’s team. They need- 


ed to block the use of 
C4BP by the M proteins of 
the bacteria group, while 
still utilizing C4BP’s 
broad interaction with 
group A Strep. To do so, 
two graduate students 
at the university, Cosmo 
Buffalo and Rommie Am- 
aro, collaborated to study 
the synergy between the 
M protein and C4BP. 

The two graduate stu- 
dents, along with an un- 
dergraduate researcher, 
Adrian Bahn-Suh, and 
a professor at UCSD’s 
School of Medicine and 
Skaggs School of Phar- 
macy and Pharmaceu- 
tical Sciences, Victor 
Nizet, were able to map 
four crystal structures of 
four unique strains of the 
M protein. Their combi- 


Tom Zhang conducts translational research in 3D bioprinting 
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at the end of the tunnel. I 
can see the product that 

we are going to make.” 
This is Zhang’s second 
year at the Hibino lab. 
He credits his mentor Dr. 
Hibino for helping him 
develop into a researcher. 
“Before this, I was just 
your average person in a 


write IRBs, write propos- 
als, collaborate with other 
labs and has helped me 
develop my lab skills in a 
more holistic fashion.” 

Zhang also says that 
the members at his lab 
help provide a supportive 
environment. 

“They all have MDs, 
[as they are] cardiac tho- 


lab just doing work. Grunt racic surgeons. They have 
work, work, work,” Zhang a lot of experience in the 
said. “But now [Dr. Hibi- field [and] they are all 

- no] lets me write grants, very nice...They listen to 
sep NY Stare Meee) cre) s * ( 
? " ‘ Pe a ee ~ ro ie » 


me, we listen to each oth- 
er, [and] it’s a really great 
communication process.” 

As for his future ca- 
reer, Zhang is looking 
forward to hearing back 
from medical schools 
within this next year. In 
terms of research though, 
he knows the process is 


transplant. We are start- 
ing small with a small 
patch of tissue. We want 
to perfect the tissue, get 
it to trials, and to help the 
cardiac patients. 

I do all the in vitro 
work, all the analysis, I 
see the data first, and it’s 
amazing how it can re- 


the amount of change he 
wants to do. 
“We will improve the 


medical field and change — 


the clinical practice and 
change the medical treat- 
ment in the field. That’s 


the history of Hopkins,” 


Hibino said. “We are here 
to create the next histo: 


long. turn to native state. think of Hopkins.” 
“Our ultimate ultimate that’s how we can affect More info on the Hibino 
goal, maybe 10-20 years, is _ patients in the future.” lab can be found on http:// 
to be able to 3D bioprint a Dr. Hibino adds that www.ongweb.com/hibi- 
patient’s heart and do the _ this is just a small step to nolab/ 
ee f : 
ad We 
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Researchers hope to develop a vaccine that uses C4BP application to antibodies. 


nation of experimental 
and computational re- 
search proved profitable. 
They were able to locate 
the few and hidden com- 
mon sequence patterns 
among the four different 
M proteins. BY 
Cross-analysis of these 
four strains of M proteins 
from group A strep that 
enlist our own C4BP pro- 
tein for their benefit shed 
light on which sequences 
allow for this detrimental 
effect. This is incredibly 
important in finding a vac- 
cine for the group of in- 
fecting bacteria. The plan 
is to have antibodies oper- 
ate the same way as C4BP. 
If future research 
can enable the immune 
to target the common 
strains within the unique 
M protein types, the im- 
mune counterattack to. 
om bacteria will not be 
imited to just one type 
of M protein. It will foe 
the broad binding effect 
that C4BP exhibits and 
extend the defense to the 


“Majority of bacteria from _ 


group A strep. 
The biochemists from 
UCSD and Nizet are cur- 
tently in the process of 
developing the vaccine 
that uses the C4BP prop- 
erties by applying the 
to our antibodies. In do- 
ing so, they hope create 
a vaccine that is effective 
against most, if not all, 
forms of the M protein in 


group A strep bacteria, 


them — 


> 


ae 
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Results published in 


the journal Autism Re- 
search by researchers 
from the University of 


Washington (UW) School 
of Medicine, University 
of Washington Bothell 
and Seattle Children’s 
Research Institute found 
that for children with 
autism, exposure to di- 
agnostic ultrasound dur- 
ing the first trimester of 
pregnancy increased the 
severity of their autism 
symptoms. 

Autism spectrum dis- 
order (ASD) and autism 
are both general terms 
for a group of complex 
disorders in brain devel- 
opment. These disorders 
primarily lead to difficul- 
ties in social interaction, 
verbal and non-verbal 
communication and re- 
petitive behavior. Autism 
has its roots in early brain 
development, and symp- 
toms generally tend to 
appear between ages two 
and three. Statistics from 
the U.S. Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Preven- 
tion indicate that one in 
68 American children are 
on the autism spectrum 
— a ten-fold increase in 
prevalence over the past 
40 years. 

Only in the past de- 
cade has research on au- 
tism made great strides in 
elucidating the key causes 
and factors _ associated 
with m. The general 
ensus is that both 
genetic factors, such as 
autism-risk genes, and en- 
vironmental factors play 
a.strong role in a child’s 
risk. 

One of the most striking 
aspects of ASDs is almost 


~severy child affected has a 


unique set of symptoms, 
from severe social dis- 
abilities to extraordinary 
intellectual abilities. In the 
current study published 
on Sept. 1, researchers fo- 
cused on this variability in 
symptoms among autistic 
children rather than what 
causes autism. 

_ “There has been a real 
struggle in why there are 
so many kids with au- 
tism,” lead author Sara 
Webb, UW Medicine re- 
searcher in psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences, 
said, according to UW's 
NewsBeat. “Where does 
this disorder develop 
from? How do kids get 
autism? And the second 
question is why are kids 
with autism so different 


from each other? This 


¥ 


-_LEVAL/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
_ Most women An utrasound examinations during pregnancy. 


study really looks at the 
second question. Within 
kids with autism, what 
are some of the factors 
that may result in a child 
having a good outcome 
or higher IQ or better 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Magnostic ultrasound New technologies improve clinical assays 
linked to autism severity 


By FERNANDO 


language or less sever- | 


ity versus a child who 
maybe takes more of a hit 
and continues to struggle 
throughout — their 
pan?” 

The researchers ana- 
lyzed data from the Si- 
mons Simplex Collection 
autism genetic reposi- 
tory, which contains data 
from 2,644 families from 
12 research sites across 
the nation. 

The team found that 
exposure to 
tic ultrasound in 
first trimester is linked 
to more severe autism 


link is among kids with 
certain genetic varia- 
tions associated with 
autism; Seven percent of 
the children in the study 
had those variations. The 


lifes- 


VICENTE 
For The News-Letter 


Nowadays there is a 
fever for point-of-care 
applications to allow 
physicians easily to as- 
sess a patient’s health 
status. In turn, both aca- 
demic and industry re- 
search teams are looking 
at engineering principles 
to automate and scale 
down clinical assays in 
a cost-effective manner. 
Examples include micro- 


| fluidics, which leverages 


diagnos- | 
the | 


the high surface to small 
volume ratio of micro 
devices to lower assay 
cost and requires only a 
prick of blood from the 
patient, microcontrollers 
and magnetic-powered 
technologies. 

With each new gadget 
made, there are multiple 


| research years ahead to 
symptoms. The greatest | 


team used a three-part | 


model to approach their 
work. 

The first part focuses 
on understanding ge- 
netic risk in kids. The 
second part of the model 
focuses on external con- 


| These 


ditions, or stressors, that | 


contribute to autism risk. 


ternal stressors. While a 
number of outside stress- 
ors have been researched 
for their potential effects 
on autism, one stressor 
that all children usu- 
ally encounter during 


their critical period of | 
brain development in the | 


womb is ultrasound. 

In an earlier study, cor- 
responding author Pierre 
Mourad, a UW profes- 
sor of neurological sur- 
gery, and co-authors Sara 
Webb, Abbi McClintic and 
Bryan King, published 
data in Autism Research 
in 2014 that showed that 
mice exposure to ultra- 
sound radiation in the 
uterus caused them to lat- 
er exhibit autistic behav- 
ior. The work presented 
in the current study was 
inspired by these obser- 
vations. 

Mourad and his team 
now hope more closely 
to examine ultrasound’s 
effects on children in 
the womb and the pos- 
sibility that ultrasound 
radiation may not just 
produce more severe au- 
tism symptoms but may 
also contribute to causing 
autism. 


at 


improve the accuracy, 
robustness and _ clini- 
cal compatibility of the 
different methods. At 
Stanford University, re- 
searchers in the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Depart- 
ment have developed 
an extraction technique 
called Isotachophoresis 
to preconcentrate and 
purify desired samples. 
technique has 
been thoroughly docu- 
mented in prestigious 
research journals for the 


| past 10 years and is now 
The final part focuses | 
on the timing of the ex- | 


the driver-technology in 
a nascent Silicon Valley 
company, Purigen. 
Another popular 
Silicon Valley company, 
Theranos, raised several 


| million dollars promis- 
| ing a clinic-friendly de- 


vice that could detect 
over 200 diseases from 
a single prick of blood. 


While 
Theranos 
is cur- 
rently 
under 
federal in- 
vestigation 
for fraud, 
the sen- 
sational- 
ism of the 
company 
speaks for 
the urge 
to create 
afford- 
able and 
powerful 
small de- 
vices in 


C ; fe Be cy 
HSE 
790% 


hoa 4 . 
Ge): 


actuality. 

The 
tendency 
to focus 
on the accuracy of the 
sample analysis fostered 
by the hype from hot 
start-ups and surfacing 
exciting technologies can 
shadow other crucial as- 
pects of point-of-care. For 
instance, what is would a 
perfect device be good 
for if its sample has been 
corrupted? Researchers 
at Uppsala University in 
Sweden ventured on this 
unattended topic. 

In a_ study lasting 
from 1988 to 2014, the 
scientists recruited 106 
women and analyzed 
over 100 blood proteins 
in varying time inter- 
vals. They found that 
proteins decreased in 
abundance over the 
course of several stor- 
age years. However, 
some proteins demon- 
strated the opposite 
behavior: an increase 
in abundance over stor- 
age years. To interpret 
these results, age of the 
patient at time of sam- 
pling, a well known 


factor in protein abun- 
dance, was also consid- 
ered. 

“We suspected that 
we'd find an influence 
from storage time, but 
we thought it would be 
much less,” Ulf Gyllen- 
sten, a professor at Up- 
psala University, said in 
a press release. “It has 
now been demonstrated 
that storage time can be 
a factor at least as impor- 
tant as the age of the in- 
dividual at sampling.” 

The equinoctial sea- 
son of sampling was 
measured as well. Fif- 
teen of the proteins 
showed significant dif- 
ferences between two 
seasons. The most com- 
mon relevant seasons 
were summer and win- 
ter when acute weather 
conditions can _ affect 
which proteins are pro- 
duced in the human 
body and the quantity of 
the production. Notably, 
seasonal changes signifi- 
cantly influenced HSP- 


BIOTECHMICHAEL/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Clinical assays, like this ELISA, can be used to determine protein concentration in a sample. 


27 and IL-20RA, relevant 
in cancer and epidermal 
functions, respectively. 

The findings point to 
the time of storage and 
the season of sampling as 
relevant in both a diag- 
nostic perspective and in 
population studies. The 
researchers encouraged 
future works to consider 
sample key parameters. 
Even more so, these re- 
sults demonstrate a tra- 
ditional study to improve 
the health care system 
without the need to rely 
on complex technologies. 

“This discovery will 
change the way the entire 
world works with bio- 
bank blood,”. researcher 
Stefan Enroth, who pre- 
sented the new findings 
along with Gyllensten, 
said in a press release. 
“All research on, and 
analysis of, biobank blood 
going forward should 
also take into account 
what we have discovered, 
namely the time aspect. It 
is completely new.” 


Some antidepressants linked to suicide risk 


DRUG, pace B7 
these antidepressants, 
secondary outcomes of in- 
terest to the research team 
included increased risk 
of suicide as well as the 
quality of evidence in the 
clinical trials. To assess 
the reliability of the data, 
the researchers conducted 
a systematic evaluation 
of evidence with the Co- 
chrane risk of bias tool 
and the GRADE system. 

Upon reviewing the 
clinical trials, the re- 
search team discovered 
that fluoxetine was the 
most effective as well as 
the best tolerated anti- 
depressant, albeit with 
a medium effect on de- 
pressive symptoms. 
Fluoxetine was also the 
only medication found 
to be more potent than 
a placebo. The least ef- 
fective antidepressant 
was nortriptyline, and 
the worst tolerated was 
imipramine. Duloxetine, 
sertraline and venlafax- 
ine were also found to 
have lower tolerability 
than a placebo. 

With regard to second- 
ary outcomes, suicidality 
could not be comprehen- 
sively assessed for all 14 
antidepressants due to 
the lack of reliable data. 
Nonetheless, from avail- 
able information, the re- 


search team deduced that 


venlafaxine significantly 
increased 


among youth. — 


‘From the systematic 


eval of clinical 
fe ea data ate research- | 


re able to derive | 


se vitally important 
revelations concerning, 
antidepressants for ma- 
jor depressive disorder 


\ 


suicidality “3 


among youth. However, 
Cipriani and collabora- 
tors could not be suffi- 
ciently confident in the 
accuracy of their find- 
ings due to the low qual- 
ity of evidence in the 
clinical trials. 

Thirty of the 34 trials 
(88 percent) indicated a 
high to moderate risk of 
bias, while only four (12 
percent) were of low risk. 
The research team also 
suspected that several 


studies suffered from se-_ 


lective reporting of data 
and overestimation of 
the treatment efficacy. 
The team also noted that 
22 of the 34 studies (65 
percent) were funded 
and likely influenced by 
pharmaceutical compa- 
nies. 

Since the researchers 
could not be assured of 


either the accuracy or the" 


validity of the clinical 
trial results, they could 


not assert from their re- 
view the exact extent to 
which an antidepressant 
such as fluoxetine is more 
effective than a placebo 
at reducing depressive 
symptoms in children 
and adolescents. Accord- 
ing to Cipriani and fel- 
low authors of the study, 
the validity of clinical 


‘study results could not 


be confirmed without ac- 
cess to raw clinical trial 
data. 

Due to this uncertainty 
concerning the quality 
of evidence, the research 
team does not advise 
any pharmacological 
treatment to be the first 
intervention in major de- 
pressive disorder among 
children and adolescents. 
Instead, youth are urged 
to first seek psychologi- 
cal treatment. If psycho- 
therapy services are un- 
available, then fluoxetine 
should be considered as 


an option, considering its 
relative effectiveness and 
tolerability. The other 13 
antidepressants, based on 
this study, do not seem to 
be suitable for youth con- 
sumption. 

Even with the use of 
fluoxetine, the authors 
of this study warn that 
children and adolescents 
should be closely moni- 
tored, especially at the 
beginning, for the devel- 
opment of side effects. 


. The extent to which these 


findings and recommen- 
dations apply to adults 
remains to substantiated, 
but the researchers em- 
phasize the need for well- 
designed and transparent 
clinical studies concern- 
ing antidepressant use 
in all population sectors. 
Further study is also en- 
couraged for the develop- 
ment of new therapeutic 
options for major depres- 
sive disorder. 
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“Any given Sunday.” 
The phrase has entered the 
general lexicon of the sports 


world to describe the un- 
predictable nature of the 
NFL each and every week. 
This chaos is always ampli- 
fied the opening week of the 
season, when teams are still 
adjusting to the plethora of 
changes that occurred in the 
offseason. No team returns 
the same roster from the sea- 
son before, as attrition and 
aging have ushered out a 
generation of veterans. Into 
the vacancy steps a talented, 
but inexperienced rookie 
class looking to acclimate to 
the professional level. 

We've seen players shuf- 
fle around in free agency. 
Quarterback Brock Osweiler 
is now a Texan, and running 
back Lamar Miller joins 
him from Miami. Defensive 
end Olivier Vernon now 
strikes fear into the hearts 
of opposing quarterbacks 
in the Big Apple. Safety Eric 
Weddle spurned San Diego 
for the comforts of Charm 
City, and dynamic corner 
Josh Norman was unexpect- 
edly released from the NFC 
Champion Panthers and de- 
cided to take his talents to 
the Washington Redskins. 

This shuffling of players 
is what makes Week One of 
the NFL season oftentimes 
the hardest to predict; This 
is the first time we are see- 
ing these new faces suit up 
for their squads in real game 
action. While many of the 
“usual suspects” burst out 
strong with opening week 
victories, Week One as a 
whole was filled with nail- 
biting action, frenetic finish- 
es and some wild upsets. 

On Thursday night, the 
NFL kicked off with a re- 
match of the 2016 Super 
Bowl. The defending Cham- 


pion Denver Broncos played 
host to the Carolina Pan- 
thers, with one important ca- 
veat. The Broncos were with- 


SPORTS 


NFL Week One does not disappoint Men's Soccer tops 
Gwynedd Mercy 


tle Seahawks looked anemic 
on offense for much of the 
day against an impressive 
Miami Dolphins defense, 
but Russell Wilson proved 


out future once 
Hall of again that 
Fame you can- 
Quarter- not give 
back Pey- him time 
ton Man- to oper- 
ning, who ate in the 
rode off in waning 
the sunset seconds 
following of a close 
his sec- game. 
ond Super ae 
Bowl title. predict- 
Trevor ae ailaky. 
Siemian drove the 
admirably Hawks 
stepped down the 
into some field, all 
massive the while 
shoes in hobbling 
his first with a 
NFL start twisted 
display- JEFFERY BEALL/CCBY30 ankle. 
ing poise Broncos quarterback Trevor Siemian. A fade 
and con- to Doug 
fidence. He routinely ex- Baldwin with under a 


tended drives with his legs 
and was able to navigate the 
pocket successfully. 

After an explosive first 
half, Cam Newton was 
largely contained during the 
final two quarters, throw- 
ing a costly interception 
and taking a lot of nasty hits 
from the swarming Broncos 
defense. In the waning mo- 
ments of the game, the Pan- 
thers seemed primed to pull 
off the victory on a late field 
goal. However, Broncos head 
coach Gary Kubiak smartly 
burned a timeout as the ball 
was being snapped. On the 
2nd attempt, Graham Gano’s 
kick arched wide to the left, 
preserving the win for the 
Broncos. 

The slate of matchups on 
Sunday provided similar 
thrilling finishes. The Seat- 


SHONEBK/CC BY-SA 4.0 
Patriots OB Jimmy Garoppolo shined in his first start against Cardinals. 


minute remaining would 
ensure that Seattle avoid- 
ed a surprising and rare 
upset at home. 

In New Orleans, the 
Saints and Raiders traded 
blows in what quickly ma- 
terialized into a_ thrilling 
game. Drew Brees diced the 
Raiders defense for over 400 
yards and four scores, and 
it appeared that Oakland’s 
coming-out party would 
need to wait a week. 

However, this young and 
talented Raiders squad dis- 
played the kind of moxie that 
was lacking from them last 
season as they roared back 
with three fourth-quarter 
touchdowns. With the score 
knotted at 34-33 and less 
than a minute on the clock, 
Raiders’ head coach Jack del 
Rio made the gutsiest call of 
the week, opting to go for 
the extra point and the win 
instead of kicking and head- 
ing into overtime. 

The Raiders defense had 
been unable to stop the on- 
slaught of Brees and Brandin 
Cooks all game, and del Rio 
saw the chance to seize the 
victory and went with it. 
Derek Carr took the snap for 
the Raiders, dropped three 
steps and flung the ball up 
to Michael Crabtree on the 
fade. Crabtree jumped and 
extended for the ball, corral- 
ling it securely and signaling 
to the rest of the NFL that the 
Raiders have arrived. 

In Dallas, the Cowboys 
and Giants squared off in 
what would become yet an- 
other classic in their historic 


rivalry. The NFC East power- 
houses exchanged blows in 
the first half, as the Cowboys 
unleashed a rush heavy at- 
tack and long drives to keep 
the Giants dynamic offense 
off the field. 

Although the Cowboys 
were able to control the ball 
for almost 12 minutes during 
the first quarter, the Giants 
were able to seize the lead 
at 7-6 when Eli Manning hit 
Odell Beckham down the 
sideline for a massive 45- 
yard gain. Manning then 
delivered a strike to the 
lumbering Larry Donnell to 
push the Giants out in front. 
A costly interception on a 
botched route and a stagnant 
offense would see the Giants 
trailing 19-13 with only min- 
utes to go in the game. 

However, Eli Manning 
would display his champi- 
onship pedigree as he calmly 
led his team down the field. 
The drive was capped off 
witha three-yard strike from 
Manning to Cruz, signaling 
the return of the famous 
salsa touchdown dance once 
more. The Giants would 
snuff out a late Dallas rally 
as the clock expired on their 
chance to win the game. 

In the night cap, the Pa- 
triots once again made the 
miraculous appear routine 
through the strength of 
their schemes and system, 
Without Tom Brady, Rob 
Gronkowski and two start- 


Patriots were forced into the 
unfriendly confines of Glen- 
dale, Ariz. Facing a Cham- 
pionship contender on the 
road without their best stars 
would surely guarantee the 
Patriots an early loss, right? 
Not so fast. 

Jimmy Garoppolo dis- 
played the poise, of — dare 
I say it — a young Brady, 


and the defense consistent- 


ly harassed Carson Palmer 
into an erratic showing. As 


Chandler Catanzaro’s kick | 
sailed well wide to the | 


left, the entire NFL was 
reminded that the Patri- 
ots are a well run machine 
that can cope without even 
their most valuable players 
on the field. Like them or 


By NAMRATA 
CHINTALAPATI 
For The News-Letter 


This past Saturday, 
the Hopkins men’s soccer 
team faced off against the 
Gwynedd Mercy Griffins 
for the first time ever at 
Homewood Field, despite 
the torrential downpour 
that had ravaged the field 
just an hour before. The 
Jays came out strong and 
wowed their fans with 
a 2-0 victory, bringing 
their overall record on the 
young season to 3-0-2. 

Standout freshman 
midfielder Achim Younk- 
er scored both of the Jays’ 
yoals, the first within just 
a little over 15 minutes 
into the first half; and the 
second right around the 
70 minute mark. The first 
goal came off an assist 
from senior forward Vic- 
tor Osio, while Younker’s 
second scoring strike oc- 
curred after he had hit 
the bar on the shot prior. 
Younker was able to rally 
to the ball and send the 
deflection into the back 
of the net to give the Jays 
a 2-0 lead. He is now the 
team leader in goals. So 


| far this season, six differ- 


; | ent players have scored 
ers on the offensive line, the | 


goals for the Blue Jays. 
Hopkins dominated 
possession of the ball 
throughout the contest 
and outshot the Griffins 
by a 30-5 margin, secur- 
ing more corners as well. 
Senior goalkeeper Bry- 
an See made three saves, 
making this the eighth 
shutout of his career and 
his third shutout in five 
games so far. He was also 
named the Centennial 
Conference Men’s_ Soc- 
cer Defensive Player of 
the Week for his efforts 
in goal for the Jays. The 
award came off a week 
in which See led the Blue 
Jays to a 2-0-0 record and 


| recorded shutouts against 


hate them, it is indisput- | 


able that the Pats pulled 
off the statement victory of 
Week One. 

While it does not ap- 
pear that this week’s slate 
of games can possibly be 
topped, stay tuned be- 
cause the NFL is sure to 
deliver more juicy finishes 


and dazzling displays in | 


Week Two. 


Jays weather the storm against TCNJ 


W. SOCCER, From B12 
Roughly one and a half 
hours later, the Jays re- 
turned to the field re- 
charged and determined 
to win. With scoring op- 
portunities in the 65th 
and 79th minute, the 
Jays continued to play 
offensively and exert 
tremendous pressure on 
the TCNJ Lions. Going 
into the final minutes of 
the game, TCNJ still led 
by one. 

Hopkins got their fi- 
nal opportunity in the 
last minute of play. After 
a Lion foul in the box, 
Van de Loo stepped up 
to the penalty. The Se- 
nior Captain is certainly 
not unfamiliar with high 
pressures situations: 
In last year’s Centen- 
nial Conference Cham- 
pionship game against 
Swarthmore, Van de 
Loo delivered the win- 
ning goal in double over- 


time to send the Jays to 
the NCAA tournament. 
_ Fortunately, her deliv- 
ery under pressure this 
a, time was No- different, 


a= 


and Van de Loo scored 
effortlessly with only 10 
seconds left to send the 
game to overtime. 

Senior Adrienne John- 
son, who garnered an as- 
sist on the Jays’ first goal, 
called the tying penalty 
kick the result of a “per- 
fect storm... so to speak.” 

“We came out more 
aggressive and with 
much higher energy in 
the remaining 30 min- 
utes than we did to start 
the half, and it really put 
TCNJ under pressure. 
The PK [penalty kick] in 
the final seconds was a 
result of the higher en- 
ergy and aggression we 
displayed following the 
delay. [Senior] Alyssa 
Morgan had a great flick 
on, and Ana did every- 
thing perfectly to draw 
the foul and no one else 
performs better under 
pressure then Meg,” said 
Johnson. 

The remaining two ten- 
minute periods continued 


to be filled with intensity. 


With much shorter play- 
ing time, and a “golden- 


goal” rule governing 
collegiate overtime regu- 
lations, the pressure is 
on for teams to score and 
to score fast. Despite two 
Hopkins shots during the 
course of overtime play, 
the Jays were unable to 
clinch a victory. 

With plenty of soccer 
left to play in the season, 
the Blue 
Jays remain 
optimis- 
tic. “We 
were not 
very satis- 
fied with 
the tie, but 
we were 
happy that 
our team’s 
resiliency 
showed 
until the 
game’s final 
seconds... 
We know 
that if we 
can remain 
consis - 
tently — fo- 
cused and 
motivated 
through- 


i >> 


out, we will be very 
successful as the season 
continues,” said Murphy. 
Following Saturday’s 
tie, Hopkins’ record re- 
mains promising at 1-1- 
2. They hope to add a 
win in their next match 
against St. Mary’s Col- 
lege this Wednesday at 
Homewood Stadium. 
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Jays Senior Midfielder Ana Bengoechea. 
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both Gwynedd Mercy and 
Frostburg State Universi- 
ty. He has a .895 save per- 
centage and a 0.37 goals 
against average percent- 
age. 

“We had a technical- 
ly sound performance, 
dominated in terms of 
possession, but at times 
lacked dynamic offense, 
especially in the first 
half. We are growing as a 
team though and are ona 
very positive trajectory,” 


-the'game. suis 


junior midfielder Drew 
Collins said. 

The Jays have gotten off 
to a great start, and senior 
midfielder Samy Rama- 
dane added that the team 
hopes to keep that momen- 
tum going. 

“One of our more tangi- 
ble goals includes winning 
the Conference Champion- 
ship, but most importantly 
we are striving for continu- 
ous development as a team 
throughout our whole sea- 
son, especially tactically 
and mentally. Success will 
undoubtedly accompany 
these improvements,” Ra- 
madane said. 

Head Coach Craig Ap- 
pleby is understandably 
happy with his team’s per- 
formance thus far. 

“We are five games in 
and have only given up 
two goals with no losses. 
The team will be tested 
this week,” he said. “Hope- 
fully we are up to the chal- 
lenge.” 

Appleby was the first 
coach in Hopkins history 
to lead the team to the 
NCAA tournament in his 
inaugural season. Hopkins 
has now gone undefeated 
through their first five con- 
tests in two of the last three 
years. 

The game ended with 
only five shots on goal 
for Gwynedd Mercy, who 
were also able to save 20 
shots on goal. The Jays at- 
tempted an impressive 31 
shots in the contest and 
only needed to send back 
three shots in the victory. 
This is due mainly to the 
fact that the Blue Jays 
dominated the ball offen- 
sively for the majority of 


All in all, it was a thrill- 
ing game that sent the sta- 
dium of hyped-up fans back 
to their dorms happy. While 
the Jays were able to score 
twice, they also had some 
extremely close shots by var- 
ious players such as Osio, ju- 
nior forward Mike Swiercz 
and sophomore forward/ 
midfielder Gerrit Church, 
who were all stifled by the 
Griffins’ defense. 

The Blue Jays will be 
playing next against the 
Haverford College Fords 
on Saturday, Sept. 17. 
They will be traveling 
for the first time in two 
weeks to play the Spar- 
tans, and the game is 
scheduled to begin at 4 
p-m. on Graham Field. 


Volleyball impresses in. 
non-Conference play. 


VOLLEYBALL, From B12 
This weekend’s play 
brings the Blue Jays to a 
5-3 record, their fastest 
start in eight years. 

In an interview with 
hopkinssports.com, 
Coach Tim Cole reflected 
on his team’s success- 
ful performance against 
Eastern. 

“We are capable of 
playing at a nice level. 
The team is going to have 
to develop at competing 
when things are imper- 
fect.” Cole said. “East- 
ern was bigger than us 
at every position, so I’m 


pleased with the way our: 


skills and training are 
closing that gap. We need 
to accelerate and deepen 
our learning curve.” 

He was also compli- 
mentary of Neumann’s 
effort. 

“Neumann is a young 


team, but played more ma- 
turely than their age due 
to some fine coaching. We 
were better in our mental 
engagement in some of the 
areas that have been trou- 
bling us lately, particularly 
our handling of overpass-. 
es,” Cole said. 

Hopkins takes the 
court next week with 
games against two Con- 
ference rivals, Haverford 
College and Muhlenberg 
College on Wednesday 
and Friday night, respec- 
tively. a 
The games will mark 
both the start of Confer- 
ence play and the team’s 
first games on Home- 
wood Campus. The jour- 
ney to the Centennial 


Conference playoffs and 
beyond will be in full — 


swing. It will be exciting 
to watch the Jays on th 
court this fall. 
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A chaotic two weeks 
in college football 


By GREGORY MELICK 


For The Vews Letter 

While most students 
dread coming back to 
school for a new year, 


there is a silver lining — 
college football. If the first 
two weeks of the new sea- 
son are any sign of things 
to come, then this season 
is going to be full of up- 
sets, comebacks and Hail 
Marys. 

The first game of the 
year included the ninth 
ranked Tennessee  Vol- 
unteers and the Football 
Championship Subdi- 
vision (FCS) © sacrificial 
lambs, the Appalachian 
State Mountaineers, whom 
some may remember beat 
Michigan in the 2007 sea- 
son opener. That marked 
the last time the Mountain- 
eers beat an Football Bowl 
Subdivision (FBS) team, 
but that did not stop them 
from giving Tennessee a 
scare. 

Even on their home turf 
in Knoxville, Tenn., the Vol- 
unteers were down 13-3 at 
halftime. Luckily, a fourth 
quarter touchdown for the 
Volunteers sent the game 
into overtime. On Tennes- 
see’s first overtime drive, 
quarterback Joshua Dobbs 
dove for the goal line but 
came up short and lost 
the ball on his way down. 
Thanks to a lucky bounce, 
the ball flew into the end 
zone and was recovered by 
Tennessee running back 
Jalen Hurd for the eventual 
& score. 

e week went on, 
ere were some notable 
upsets including fifth 
ranked Louisiana State 


University losing 16-14+a, 


the surprisingly strong 
Wisconsin Badgers. Texas 


A&M managed to put an 
offseason of transfers and 


—— << | = =| - -~- 
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istractions behind them, 
palling “effthe upset at 

home against 16th ranked 
University of California 
Los Angeles. 

‘The best game of the 
week, however, and 
what could end up being 
the best game of the year, 
was that of the unranked 
Texas Longhorns against 
the tenth ranked Notre 
Dame Fighting Irish in 
Austin, Texas. The game 
was close throughout, 
but things really went 
from good to great when 
Texas lined up to kick an 
extra point after scoring 
a touchdown that put 
them up 37-35. 

Just as the play clock 
expired, Texas managed 
to get the snap off. The 
held was good, but the 
Fighting Irish blocked 
a low kick. Thanks to 
some lucky _ position- 
ing, it bounced straight 
into the hands of Notre 
Dame’s Shaun Craw- 
ford, who returned it the 
length of the field for the 
rare defensive point after 
touchdown (PAT) con- 
version. This granted the 
Irish two points to tie the 
game at 37, a score which 
would ultimately stand 


Lae | DEFENSE IMAG '$ MILI 
~ LSU coach Les Miles was discontented after a loss to Wisconsin. 


for the rest of regulation. 

The teams traded 
touchdowns in the first 
overtime, but the Texas 
defense made a stand in 
the second down to force 
a field goal out of Notre 
Dame. When Texas got 
the ball, they quickly 
moved down to the six- 
yard line. During the sec- 
ond down, quarterback 
Tyrone Swoopes kept the 
ball, propelling himself 
into the end zone and the 
Longhorns back into the 
playoff picture. 

Out of the four Top 25 
matchups in week one, 
the game to watch was 
#4 Florida State (FSU) 
against #11 Ole Miss. It 
was a true tale of two 
halves, with Ole Miss 
dominating the first half, 
turning Florida State’s 
mistakes into opportuni- 
ties and jumping out toa 
big lead. Things turned 
around for the FSU Semi- 
noles in the third quarter 
with FSU outscoring Ole 
Miss 23-0. They would 
ride that momentum out 
to a 45-34 victory. 

Although week two 
saw no matchups be- 
tween top ranking teams, 
there was still excitement 
and controversy as is the 
norm with college foot- 
ball. This time the com- 
motion came from the 
matchup between #22 
Oklahoma State (OSU) 
and unranked bottom- 
feeder Central Michigan 
(CMU). Fans witnessed 
one of the craziest end- 
ings of a college football 
game in recent memory 
as Central Michigan 
pulled off the huge upset 
30-27, with a little help 
from the referees. 

With four seconds left 
in the game, OSU was 
winning 24-27 and had 
the ball on fourth down. 
In order to run out the 
clock, they snapped the 
ball to their quarterback, 
who threw a pass high 
and deep into the stands. 
The ball stayed in the air 
long enough for the game 
clock to run out, so the 
OSU Cowboys figured 
the game was over and 
the intentional grounding 
penalty would be void. To 
their surprise, the referees 
mistakenly gave Central 
Michigan one untimed 
play from their own 49, 
and the CMU Chippewas 
took advantage. 

On one final Hail Mary, 
CMU quarterback Cooper 
Rush chucked the pass 
down the field into the 
waiting arms of his team- 
mate Jesse Kroll, five yards 
short of the end zone. 
Knowing he was not in 
yet, he tossed the ball back 
to teammate Corey Willis 
while being tackled, and 
Willis won the footrace to 
the end zone to give CMU 
an unbelievable victory. 

The first two weeks of 
college football were no 
disappointment. If the elec- 
tricity on the field keeps 
up, fans are in for another 
great year of football. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ACHIM YOUNKER — MEN'S SOCCER 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s 
soccer team maintained 
their undefeated record 
this season with a 2-0 
win against the Gwynedd 
Mercy Griffins last Sat- 
urday. This is the second 
time in three years that 
the Blue Jays have held 
a perfect record in their 
first five games. 

While senior goalie 
Bryan See was awarded 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Defensive Player 
of the Week with three 
saves in Saturday’s game, 
The News-Letter recog- 
nizes freshman Achim 
Younker as the Athlete 
of the Week. The rookie 
proved to be a force on 
the field as he scored 
both of the Jays’ goals 
against the Griffins. 

The first came in the 
16th minute of the game 
to put the Jays ahead 1-0. 
Later in the 71st minute 
of the game Younker 
would seal the win for 
the Jays to cap off the 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


Younker leads the Jays in goals 
scored in just his first year at Hopkins 


game with both his first 
and second career goals 
as a Jay. This makes the 
freshman the team lead- 
er in goals and the sixth 
team member to score for 
the Jays this season. 

After the outstanding 
performance The News- 
Letter had the opportuni- 
ty to ask Younker about 
his success and what the 
team’s undefeated record 
means going forward 
this season. 


The News-Letter: 
What lent to the team’s 
success in the game 
against Gwynedd Mercy? 


Achim Younker: Our 
success came by play- 
ing with high intensity 
and trusting in our game 
plan. It was very humid, 
making the conditions 
tough to play in for both 
teams, but we knew that 
as long as we were the 
ones to set the tone both 
energy-wise and _ skill- 
wise, we would be suc- 
cessful. 


N-L: Talk 
about what con- 
tributes to the 
team’s depth this 
season, especially 
when it comes to 
scoring. 


AY: Even 
though we have a 
small squad of 22 
players this year, 
every single one 
of us is capable 
of performing at 
any given mo- 
ment. 

We have all 
worked tireless- 
ly for the past 
month to be as 
prepared as pos- 
= sible going into 


the season, so it is not 
surprising to see that this 
many people are getting 
in at goal and finding 


most about the men’s 
soccer team when you 
first arrived at Hopkins? 


success. Boos 
What 
N-L: VITAL surprised 
What me the 
must STATISTICS most was 
the team how well- 
continue {! Name: Achim Younker TounneY 
to work Veer everyone 
ane iekae ear: Freshman igh! CS 
the sea- |} Sport: Soccer eryone 
son pro- || Major: Undecided works 
gresses? —/ Hometown: Union, NJ hard both 
: : on the 
ry High School: Seton Hall Prep neha Ga 
We just in their 
need studies. 
to keep On top 
growing towards perfec- of that, they are all just 
tion in our play and con- cool dudes. Kids like 


stantly develop a mind- 
set of champions. In the 
short time we have been 
together I think we have 
already shown a tremen- 
dous amount of growth 
in both skills and in our 
team-chemistry. 

We have a long road 
ahead of us but I think if 
we continue on our cur- 
rent path of constant im- 
provement we can make 
some noise. 


N-L: What was the 
secret to your success 
in the game against 
Gwynedd Mercy? 


AY: My focus before 
the game was to take 
advantage of any op- 
portunity I got. Over the 
past couple of games I 
have had way too many 
chances and no goals. 
I made it my mission to 
just be hungry and find a 
goal by any means. Com- 
ing in with that mindset 
definitely worked for me. 


N-L: As a rookie this 


[Victor Osio] and Sebas- 
tian [Salathe] are always 
cracking jokes and mak- 
ing me laugh. I am defi- 
nitely glad to be a part of 
this group of guys. 


N-L: What are you 
looking forward to most 
as the season continues? 


AY: I am definitely 
looking forward to work- 
ing towards a Centennial 
Conference champion- 
ship title. I am also just 
excited to play out the 
rest of the season with 
my teammates. 

We are a family, and 
I have grown to enjoy 
training, studying and 
just hanging out with ev- 
ery one of them. I am ex- 
cited to see how far our 
bond can take us. 


We will be waiting 
anxiously to see if the Jays 
can continue their perfect 
record when they travel 
to play the York College 
Spartans at Graham Field. 
The match is slated for 4 


year, what surprised you__pm.on Sept. 14. 


(hucago Cubs try to put an end to “the curse” 


CUBS, From B12 

Cubs into the contender 
that he guaranteed they 
could be. And he sure 
got busy. To put it into 
perspective, there is not a 
single player currently on 
Chicago’s roster that was 
on its roster when Epstein 
took over just five years 
ago. Not one. 

Over the past several 
years, Epstein ingeniously 
put together an exception- 
al Cubs team by trading 
away players of value for 
promising prospects. He 
had an eye for exceptional 
talent in drafts and mak- 
ing shrewd investments 
in the free agent market. 
Last season, 


lineup and its strong team 
chemistry but the most 
fundamental part of this 
team could very well be its 
manager, Joe Maddon. 
Maddon, who led the 
underdog Tampa Bay Rays 
to the World Series in 2008, 
has had a major impact on 
the Cubs after less than two 
seasons in Chicago. He was 
voted Manager of the Year 
in his inaugural season as 
Chicago’s coach last year 
and has instilled previous- 
ly lacking belief and confi- 
dence into this Cubs team. 
Furthermore, his extreme- 
ly high baseball IQ has 
dramatically impacted all 
of the little things that pay 
big dividends 


the Cubs fin- throughout 
ished with the season. 
97 wins and The Cubs are His influence 
made it to ready to make a_ on the devel- 
the Nation- Thewk opment of all 
al # eapue SUM. Cy NAVE of Chicago's 
Champion- all of the pieces flourishing 
ship Series, stars has also 
(NLCS) and 1n place. been im- 
made some mense. 
key transac- On the 
tions over the mound, the 
winter to plug the small Cubs boast the starting ro- 
holes in their roster. tation with the best earned 
Consequently, they run average (ERA) in base- 


entered the 2016 season 
with monumental expec- 
tations. So far, they have 
lived up to all of the hype. 
They look like they they’ve 
had the National League 
(NL) Central locked up 
for months already, and 
are poised to comfortably 
surpass the 100 wins mark 
and clinch home field ad- 
vantage throughout the 
NL playoffs. 

“There are various ex- 
planations for Chicago's 
success, including its deep 
pitching staff and bullpen, 
its young and invigorated 


\ 


ball. The rotation isn’t five 
deep, it’s six deep, and ev- 
ery single one of these guys 
gives the Cubs a legitimate 
chance to win ballgames. 

- Jon Lester, Jake Arrieta 
and Kyle Hendricks are 
all deserving of Cy Young 
honors, with John Lackey 
and Jason Hammel not 
far behind. Mike Mont- 
gomery has been the sixth 
starter since he joined the 
rotation in mid-August. 


His contributions both 


in the rotation and in the 
bullpen after being traded 
to the Cubs mid-season 


have been exactly what 
the team was looking for 
when it acquired him. 

Fellow mid-season 
acquisition — and more 
notably the fastest pitch- 
er in history — Aroldis 
Chapman has been solid 
down the stretch as well. 
He has essentially turned 
Chicago’s victories into 
eight inning affairs. For- 
mer closer Héctor Rondén 
recently spent some time 
on the down low, but now 
seems to be thriving in his 
new role as Chapman's 
set-up man. In_ recent 
years, dominant bullpens 
have tended to carry their 
teams in the postseason 
by effectively shortening 
games; Chicago’s bullpen 
is built to do the same. 

As for the position play- 
ers, the Cubs have had suc- 
cessful call up after suc- 
cessful call up for the past 
several years. Now, they 
boast a lineup with an ad- 
ept player at every position 
along with several impact- 
ful backups. In the infield, 
MVP candidates Kris Bry- 
ant and Anthony Rizzo 
lead the way, along with Ja- 
vier Baez, Addison Russell 
and veteran Ben Zobrist, 
who captured a champion- 
ship last season in Kansas 
City, Kan. and had previ- 
ously played under Mad- 
don in Tampa Bay, Fla. 

e combination of 


star power, young, talent 


and veteran leadership i in 
Chicago’ s infield is unpar- 
alleled in the rest of the 


sport. This was reflected 


when Bryant, Rizzo, Rus- 
sell and Zobrist nabbed 
all the starting. infield 


spots in this year’s All-Star 
Game. In the outfield, cen- 


ter fielder Dexter Fowler 
\ 


had a very productive year 
after nearly leaving for 
Baltimore in the offseason. 

He has set himself up to 
receive plenty of generous 
offers should he decide to 
hit the free agent market 
this winter. Right fielder 
Jason Heyward has been a 
bit of a letdown after sign- 
ing a massive eight-year 
contract before the season, 
but his postseason experi- 
ence should prove valu- 
able come October. 

Finally, in left field, 
Jorge Soler is not playing 
as well as he did last sea- 
son, but has still delivered 
solid production to round 
out an above-average out- 
field. Behind the plate, the 
platoon of rookie Willson 
Contreras, Miguel Mon- 
tero and David Ross has 
provided adequate offense 
and defense. More impor- 
tantly, though, the three 
catchers have done an 
exceptional job of calling 
games for the best pitch- 
ing team in baseball. 

The Cubs are ready to 
make a run. They have all 
of the pieces in place, with 
one of the best managers in 
the game, many elite play- 
ers who know how to win 
games in the postseason 
and a city that is starving 
for succéss. Theo Epstein, 
whose executive genius 
cannot go overlooked, has 
given Joe Maddon an ex- 


thing left for 
the Cubs to do is win the 
games when they matter 
most. And if “this is the 
year,” then all of the curs- 
es, letdowns and struggles 
will finally be behind this 


_ storied franchise. 
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Dip You CALENDAR 


KNow? 


Recent Hopkins grad and water 
polo star Kevin Yee was named 
the 2015-16 CWPA Scholar 
Athlete of the Year. Yee was a 
standout on squads that won 
82 games over 4 years 


Friday 
XC at lona: 10 am. // Field Hockey 
vs. Washington College: 7 p.m. 


Saturday 
Football vs. Moravian: 12 He Mm. 
MV. Soccer vs. Haverford: 2:30 p.m. 


Cubs prepared to 
make tt “thew year” 


Daniel Landy 
Sportpinion 


In 1908, the first Ford 
Model T was built, William 
Howard Taft succeeded 
Teddy Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent, Orville Wright flew 
the first hour-long flight 
and the Chicago Cubs won 
the World Series, defeat- 
ing the Detroit Tigers in 
five games for the second 
consecutive season. A lot 
has happened since then. 
There are Ferraris and 
Teslas, there have been 17 
presidents, over one mil- 
lion people now fly across 
the globe in planes every 
day and the Tigers have 
won four World Series ti- 
tles. However, of the innu- 
merable events of the past 
108 years, there has not 
been another Cubs World 
Series championship. 

For over a century, Chi- 
cagoans have vowed in 
April, “this is the year.” 
But year after year, the 
Cubs have failed to live 
up to the hype. There have 
been plenty of close calls, 
missed opportunities and 


sion — just the recurrent 
October vow, “next year.’ 
Going into 2016, though, it 
was a popular opinion, not 
only among Chicagoans 
but among baseball enthu- 
siasts around the country 
as well, that 2016 would fi- 
nally be the year when the 
Cubs ended the drought. 
So, is this the year? That’s 
what we're going to ex- 
plore. 

Let’s go back five years 
to 2011 when the Cubs had 
just finished yet another 
disappointing season, this 
one with only 71 wins. The 
team looked like it would 
only get worse. The roster 
was mainly comprised of 
aging stars and players 
not performing up to their 
enormous contracts. 

Following that season, 
the Cubs made a monu- 
mental signing, not of a 
player but of former Red 
Sox General Manager, Theo 
Epstein. Signed on as the 
President of Baseball Op- 
erations for the Cubs, Ep- 
stein was instrumental in 
putting together the 2004 
Red Sox team, which end- 
ed Boston’s 86-year World 
S-eri es 
drought, 
and its 
Zen Ow OPaZ 
champion- 
ship team. 

Epstein 
looked to 
send the 
Cubs on 
the same 
trajectory 
that he 
had put 
Boston. 
However, 
he was 
not in- 


. team with 
a 
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Kris Bryant is enjoying a breakout second season. rote 
unbelievable misfortunes. and it was clear that he 
Amidst all of their short- had a lot of work ahead of 
comings, notoncehasthere him in order to turn the 
been a gratifying conclu- See CUBS, Pace B11 


W. Volleyball secures 
split over the weekend 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Sports Editor 


The Hopkins women’s 
volleyball team went 1-1 
this past weekend against 
Eastern University, which 
is ranked at #16. The team 
also swept Neumann Uni- 
versity away in St. Davids, 
Pa. on Saturday afternoon. 

The Jays opened their 
match against Eastern with 
a resounding win, lead- 
ing by three service aces 
smashed by sophomore 
Michelle Abt. Junior Erica 
Johnson and senior Ally 
Hirsch were also standouts 
in the first set, ending with 
a 25-16 victory. 

Hopkins _ then 
dropped the next two 
matches by scores of 14- 
25 and 9-25, falling one 
set away from defeat. 
The Jays would then 
come roaring back in a 
thrilling 26-24 win in ex- 
tra sets. As a team, they 


set. Ultimately, Hopkins 
would fall in the final set 
with a score of 15-8. 

Displaying incred- 
ible resilience, the Blue 
Jays would bounce back 
with a resounding sweep 
against Neumann. Junior 
Elizabeth Wuerstle led 
the way in the first set, 
notching seven kills, 
while sophomore Sasha 
Gorelik notched five. In 
the second set, Neumann 
came out strong as Hop- 
kins battled to four sepa- 
rate ties until they took an 
11-10 lead. 

From that point for- 
ward, Hopkins would not 
trail again. They ultimately 
closed out a 25-18 win. Tak- 
ing that momentum for- 
ward in the final set, the 
Blue Jays remained domi- 
nant. They recorded four 
total blocks, while Neu- 
mann only managed seven 
kills compared to their nine 
errors. Hopkins sealed the 


_ sweep with a 25-16 win. 


see VOLLEYBALL, pace B10 


CNEL wlele raat 


by wild finishes 


Sports Editor Andrew 
Johnson offers his take- 
aways from the first week 
of NFL action and discuss- 
es how these early results 
will define the rest of the 
season. 


AOTW: Achim 
Younker 


Freshman Achim 
Younker was a_ standout 
this past weekend on the 
soccer field, scoring both of 
the Jays’ two goals against 
Gwynedd Mercy. 


Texas is back, folks 


Gregory Melick  dis- 
cusses the craziness of 
weeks one and two in the 
world of college football, 
which were defined by nail 
biting finishes and unex- 


(College iootbal recap: 


heriting a | 
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Football defeats River Hawks at home 


By ESTHER HONG 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins football 
team continued their regu- 
| lar season winning streak 
with a dominant 41-7 win 
| over the Susquehanna Uni- 
versity River Hawks in this 
season’s Centennial Con- 
| ference opener. Saturday’s 
game marked the Jays’ 
33rd straight regular sea- 
| son victory, bringing them 
| to 55-1 in their last 56 regu- 
lar season games. 

Both offensive and de- 
fensive lines were in control 
during the majority of the 
contest. The Jays had a 555- 
yard offensive performance 
led by 393 combined pass- 
ing yards from senior quar- 
terback Jonathan Germano 
and sophomore quarterback 
Zack Baker. Hopkins came a 
mere 56 seconds from their 
first shutout in four years. 

The Jays came out of the 
gate strong, racking up 306 
yards of total offense in the 
first half, which brought 
them up to 24-0 at halftime. 

After a 45-yard return by 
senior wide receiver Brad- 
ley Munday on the opening 
kickoff of the second half, 
Germano finished a nine- 
play, 50-yard drive with a 
9-yard TD run, giving Hop- 
kins a 31-0 lead only three 
minutes into the quarter. 

Baker, coming in during 
the second half of the game, 
covered 54 yards with a 10- 
yard touchdown pass and 
put the Jays up 38-0. 

Defensively, the Jays 
sacked the Susquehanna 
QB three times throughout 
the night. Senior linebacker 
Jack Campbell had eight 
tackles, and senior defen- 


sive back Jack Toner had 
five tackles and his first in- 
terception of the season. 


It wasn’t until the last: 


minute of the fourth quar- 
ter when the River Hawks 
finally broke into the scor- 


ing column with a four- 
yard run by their quar- 
terback. The River Hawks 
gained 338 yards during 
the game, with 80 of those 
yards coming in the final 
drive. Hopkins coasted to 
the victory. 

“It's always good to 
win a conference opener,” 
receiver Bradley Munday 
said. “We knew it was 
going to be a great en- 
vironment with it being 
Susquehanna’s homecom- 
ing weekend, so in that re- 
gard, it was also nice to get 
an away victory. While we 
played well, we still have a 
lot of work to do and a lot 
of places where we can im- 
prove.” 

The work that the Blue 
Jays have consistently put 
in has helped them not 
only prevail recently, but 
has also contributed to 
their back-to-back wins so 
far this season. 

“Our practices have 
been very focused. They 
will continue to be as such,” 
Baker said. “Everyone on 
the team is prepared and 
ready to play. That includes 
the freshmen. All of them 
are hard workers and are a 
key aspect to the team.” 

When asked to com- 
ment on the significance 
of Saturday’s game for 
the future of their season, 
Baker reflected on how Sat- 
urday’s game had an equal 
amount of gravity com- 
pared to the games already 
played and those coming 
up. 

“The team’s goals start 
with going 1-0 each week,” 
Baker said. “You cannot 
win every game all at once, 
so we are taking it one 
game at a time. That goal 
will extend to every week 
of this season, both regular 
season and playoffs. Last 
week, the most important 
game was the Susquehan- 
na game. This week, the 


most important game is 
Moravian.” 

The Jays are in the 
midst of another promis- 
ing season, with their past 
six back-to-back Centen- 
nial Conference champion- 
ships fueling their drive. 

“My outlook on the rest 
of the season is very posi- 
tive,” Baker said. “We are a 
great team built up of great 


players. If we keep taking it 
one game at a time, which 
we will do, we will have a 
very successful season.” = 

Ranked 11th in the most. 
recent D3football Poll, the. 
Jays hold 2-0 overall and 
1-0 Centennial Conference 
records. They will look to 
earn another victory wher 
they return to Homewood: 
Field on Saturday, Sept. 17. = 


>, 


W. Soccer battles 
back against TON — 


By COURTNEY COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 
Faced with tough 


conditions, the Hopkins 
women’s soccer team 
battled to a 2-2 tie against 
The College of New Jersey 
(TCNJ) last Saturday. 
From the onset, Satur- 
day’s game was a grueling 
clash. In the opening min- 
utes, TCNJ’s defender Abi- 
gail Emmert capitalized 
on an offensive play, scor- 
ing the game’s first goal at 
just the two-minute mark. 


It was not long, however, 


until Hopkins responded 
with a goal of its own. Af- 
ter a beautiful combination 
from senior midfielder Ana 
Bengoechea and defender 
Adrienne’ Johnson, senior 
midfielder Meg Van de Loo 
tied the game up at 1-1 in 
the 15th minute to put the 
Jays on the board. 

Though each team had 
multiple opportunities to 


score, the rest of the first- 


half remained scoreless, It 
was not until after the sec- 
ond half began that either 
team was able to capital- 
ize again. At roughly the 


55-minute mark, TCN[- 
senior Christine Levering” 
took advantage of a sound. 
throw-in from teammate 
midfielder Elizabeth Tho-" 
resen to take the lead. 
However, moments lat 
er, play was halted due to> 
lightning and the Blue Jays. 
headed back to the locker. 
room to wait out the storm.: 
The weather delay was. 
undeniably an obstacle for-: 
the Blue Jays, who were’. 
down 2-1. However, junior 
standout midfielder Sophie: 
Murphy explained it also. 
gave the team a chance to. 
charge each other up. > 
“One of our goals for. 
the season is for each. 
player to be 100 percent - 
mentally focused during” 
games,” said Murphy. 
“We were distracted by- 
the weather and unsat-. 
isfied with the score, so. 
when we initially came 
together we had to re-- 
group and refocus on 
what we needed to do in. 
the last 30 minutes - we _ 
a it into each of our: 
eads that we were not- 
going to lose the game.” - 
__ Ste W. SOCCER, B10 


